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KITTY. 



CHAPTER L 



THE FEAST ENDS, 



" A ND now for Perry's picture," said Mrs. 

-^ Comford, when the merry feast had sped 
to its close. " Fm sorry you have made such a 
poor supper, Kitty, but I expected as much. 
Well, I hope fine clothes and spiced dishes 
will always agree with you. That's all, my 
dear." 

Perry gave her his arm, and they led the 
way. It was a very dirty staircase they had to 
ascend, and a very dusty mansarde of a studio at 
the top. Perry led Kitty to a solitary chair 
which stood in front of his picture. 

For some minutes there was a complimentary 
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2 KITTY. 

silence. Then Kitty struck a key-note of criti- 
cism, Vittoria followed her example, and a suc- 
6ession of chords were played by the others. No 
one praised Perry's work after wholesale ama- 
teur fashion, but each criticised it in a vivacious, 
technical, picturesque way peculiar to them- 
selves. 

"Do you like the picture t" asked Perry of 
Kitty, who, for a moment, was absorbed in the 
act of criticism. 

" You know I never quite like your pictures ; 
so, what is the use of asking I" she said, smiling 
a little impatiently. " I admire them wonderful- 
ly, but they don't please me. They are such 
strange subjects for a meek thing like you to 
paint," and she laughed, forgetting everything 
in the pleasure of teasing Perry. 

Her frank, familiar manner intoxicated him. 
He went on to ask, 

"Shall 1 throw up this bit of foreground f 
Shall I deepen the shadows there, or whiten the 
lights there ?" and a dozen questions, she an- 
swering each deliberately. Then he took up 
his palette and dashed in a little colour whilst 
she was speaking ; and so absorbed were both in 
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the work, that they were left alone ere they were 
aware. 

"It will be quite your best picture/' Batty 
said, after a time ; " but I think I must go now. 
The carriage — ^I was to be sent for at eleven 
o'clock.'' 

The enchantment was over like a dream. 
Perry's brush dropped from his hand, and he 
turned to her, quite speechless with the new full 
conviction of his misery. 

" You said once that you would marry me as 
soon as I was better off," he began falteringly. 

"Ohl Perry, what boys and girls do not 
make such promises ? Forgive me for having 
made any to you I" 

" Can you forgive me for being so unhappy 
now 1" he said. " Doesn't the thought of it pre- 
vent your enjoyment sometimes ? I don't think 
I should enjoy purple and fine linen much if I 
knew you to be starved and naked." 

" You reproach me as if I were happy," Kitty 
said, passionately. 

fie looked at her searchingly and savagely. 

" You women prevaricate so," he said ; " you 
can never summon courage to blurt an ugly 
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4 KITTY. 

truth. If you are happy, it would be better to 
confess it I" And he went on to say much 
more. 

Kitty rocked herself to and fro in her chairi 
listening to his reproaches very meekly. She 
would have consoled him by tender expressions 
of friendship, but he stopped her with almost 
brutal abruptness. What mattered it to him 
whether she was glad or sorry, so long as they 
were to part for life ? That was the only thing 
worth considering, and she did not seem to con- 
sider it at all, which proved her to be utterly 
insensible to his feelings. Every now and then 
she broke the thread of his angry words with a 
deprecatory word or gesture ; once, she laid her 
hand on his arm, — ^he rejected the caress as he 
had done the words, and stood aloof from her. 

Kitty felt turning cold as stone. Dr. Nor- 
man's calm reproaches had made her sorrowful 
and ashamed, but Perry's anger revealed to her 
fearfril things. She felt that she had been 
wicked to him, and though she had blamed her- 
self before, this sort of self-condemnation was 
new. She saw, as it were, the mustard seed of 
her own unfaithfrilness to him grow up into a 
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tree before her eyes. She could ahnost have un- 
done it all. 

She began a Litany, having for its burden : 
" Oh, Perry, have mercy upon me, a miserable 
sinner 1 " But he would have no mercy on her. 
He was young; and youth is just, insisting 
on an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, al- 
ways. She had robbed him of the sweetest 
thing in life — of peace. He might find every- 
thing else he wanted-money, fame, friends- 
but he knew that he should never find peace 
any more, and he was in duty bound to punish 
her. 

Who could blame him 1 Who could wonder 
at him I He painted a terrible picture of him- 
self, and made her look at it. 

" You are young, you will care for somebody 
else," she ventured to say ; whereupon he smil- 
ed iq a wild sort of way, caught her hand to his 
heart for a second, and then asked if they had 
better not go down — ^adding, "For I think I 
have grown a little mad of late, dearest, and 
don't wish to frighten you." 

The child-like abandonment of his manner, 
coming, as it did, after such a storm of invective. 
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" Dear, dear, dearest Perry, if I cannot marry 
you, I marry no one else ; if I cannot love yon, 
I love no one else. Let that comfort you." 

It did not comfort him, but such words were 
sweet to hear, and for the sake of hearing one 
or two more, he lingered and lingered. At last, 
Binnie's voice was heard on the threshold. 

"A carriage — such a grand carriage for 
Kitty I" and at that sound Perry grew jfierce and 
frigid again. They descended in silence. 

" Well, if you never condescend to cross this 
threshold any more, here's my love, and good 
luck to you, Kitty I" said Mrs. Comford. "I 
hate your ways, but for the life of me I can't 
help liking you." 

Kitty smiled, and embraced her warmly. 

" Oh, Polly, how you try to put me out of 
temper ! But I never am out of temper, yon 
know', and so I shall kiss you and come 
again." 

" Yes, that's the way of you worldly-minded 
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people, you always kisB and come again. Kitty, 
I've no hope of you." 

Kitty turned round to the little cirele, giving 
a hand and a cordial word to each, and keeping 
a pitiful, penitent, sideways look for Perry al- 
ways. 

" Good-bye, dearest Vittoria. I will not for- 
get to send you that new volume of art-criticism 
we talked of. Good-bye, M. Puig. I am en- 
chanted to have met the author of Lea deniiera 
Amours. Adieu, Tommie and Mimi : adieu, dear 
Binnie ; you shall get your promised doll in a 
day or two ;" and then Perry wrapped her in her 
rich velvet cloak and led her downstairs. 

They talked of ordinary things quite calmly. 
Had she seen Emile Augier's new piece ? Had 
she read Feuillet's last novel commencing in the 
Remie des deux Mondesy and whom was the hero- 
ine going to marry ? Did Kitty ever go into 
the studios ? Did Perry ever hear the lectures 
at the College de France ? And so on. 

Then he put her into the carriage, carefully 
but coldly. 

"Are you well wrapped up? the night is 
chilly/' he said. 
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8 KITTT. 

" Quite well, thank you." 

*' Then I may tell the man to drive on.** 

" Please." 

" A la maison," he said, in a loud voice to the 
coachman, who shifted the reins and elevated 
his shoulder preparatorily. The horses had just 
begun to move, when Perry thrust his head in 
the carriage. 

" Be merry, Kitty, after your own way," he 
said ; " we can't help loving you better than 
anything else in the world, but we won't disturb 
your peace much." 

There was a lamp close by, and she saw that 
whilst he spoke, his dieeks were moistened with 
tears. The concentrated expression of pain in 
his face and voice was more than Kitty could 
bear. 

"ArrStez!" she called to the mian, and the 
horses were checked in a mometait. She lower- 
ed her voice, and said : 

" Do not be unhappy, deat Perry ; I will try 
to be true to you yet. I will, indeed." 

" Take your oath upon it," he said. 

*• I take my oath upon it. I will try to be 
true to you." 
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" My sweet !" he said, passionately, and lean- 
ed forward, their faces just touched for a 
second, then he moved back quietly, and the 
horses sprang forward, bearing her to her 
luxurious home and secret thoughts. 

The worst of life is that it has secrets. What 
is not easy to bear in comparison with some 
misi^iuble secret that concerns ourselves only ? 
Thus thought Kitty as she leaned back on the soft 
cushions and enjoyed them. If she could only 
rid herself of the unspeakable responsibiKty of 
her own individual ego^ she felt that life would 
not be hard. Being herself, she could but be 
trtie to herself and this was to be false to others. 
She would have given worlds to confess, do 
penance, and go her ways clean and scot-firee 
again ; but not being a Somanist, she was fain 
to carry hef sins about her, like Christian in 
Bunyan'8 Btory, only, unlike Christian, she 
would let nobody know what was in her bundle. 
She leaned back on the soft cushions and en- 
joyed them, despite something that pricked her 
now and then. She tried to console herself with 
thinking that there were, doubtless, numbers of 
women whom characters and circumstanced had 
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forced into much the same groove. Goethe 
says : " The history of a man is his character ;" 
and so thought Kitty Silver. It was the text 
on which she preached Httle sermons to herself 
every day of her life : and whether they did 
good to her or no, she said Amen to them and 
felt better. 

But somehow, to-might, she preached and said 
Amen, and felt just as un'easy as before. The 
thought of Perry's unhappiness, of Dr. Norman's 
unhappiness, disturbed her more and more. She 
had virtually taken leave of them ; but what 
was such virtual leave-taking? Her weakness 
of disposition would be sure to lead her into as- 
signations, and assignations could hardly be 
harmless things. She had been on the verge of 
committing herself into sentimental follies a 
dozen times that evening ; she should not have 
better armour another time. 

" Fool that I was ; fool that I am ; fool that I 
shall be !" she said to herself again and again, 
conjugating the agglutinized verb in all its 
tenses. But there must come an end alike to 
folly and delusion sooner or later, and she 
eagerly asked herself, " When, and how? " 
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When and how — ^how and when ? Here Kitty's 
deliberations came to a stand-still. She would 
fain have divided her single self into three; 
giving one to Perry — the high-spirited, devoted, 
despairing Perry ; one to Dr. Norman, the truest 
firiend, the Jdndest lover, woman ever had ; and 
keeping the third for the world she loved so 
well. 

" Ah me 1" she thought, " how women ever 
find time to be gay and pretty is a marvel, see- 
ing how they have to think, and think, and 
think 1 Somebody said, * Men must work, and 
women must weep;' but weeping is not the 
hardest part of it. I would rather cry for grief 
than have to choose between two things, "pleor 
sant and painful, any day. Does the arrange- 
ment of one's life trouble everybody as much as 
it does poor unhappy me ?" 

And she pitied herself, then Perry, then Dr. 
Norman, till at last she fairly cried, and wished 
that nothing was as it was. 

If she could only forget them ; if they would 
only forget her, how much better it would be I 
She felt that she had drawn the net closer 
round her by these meetings. Dr. Norman 
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might feirly expect his prodigal back, sometime 
or other ; and had she not openly pledged her- 
self to love and marry Perry, if she could t 

She dried her tears as the carriage drew near 
home, and met Myra on the landing with a 
beaming face. Myra was in dressing-gown and 
slippers, anxious for a long and entertaining 
story. 

"Welir she said; "has it been pleasant 
among the Bohemians ? I have been dreadfully 
bored at the Bartelottes' dinner. There was no 
one who could make other people talk, and no- 
body did anything ;" and Myra yawned, adding : 
" Were you very merry ?" 

"Yes, we were very merry." 

"And have you said good-bye all round?" 

"Ohl did I say that I was going to do 
thatt" 

"What good have you gained by going, 
then? None that I can see." 

Kitty was silent. 

"What good have you gained?" repeaied 
Myra. 

"A little, I think. At any rate, I have done 
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a right and kind thing in going to see my oldest 
friends." 

If Myra was in an amiable mood when Kitty 
moralized, she merely yawned and let her do it, 
feeling that they were made better somehow. 
To-night she was in an amiable mood, and ao- 
cordingly Kitty had her say about one's duty 
to the world in general, and to one's lovers 
in particular. When she had done Myra 
began — 

" Now tell me what the people said ; we were 
so dull that I had a great mind to come to 
you." 

Everybody had said good things over the 
queer little supper in the Rue de Tr^vise, and 
Kitty had the art of making good things sound 
better ; borirmota of very faint quality came out 
from her mint bright and clear as newsovereigns. 
Shehadthe greatart of alwayskeeping theround- 
ness of a story unbroken— :-not diverging to the 
right or to the left, but minding that every seg- 
ment should be true to its radius. She found 
that people always listen eagerly if they are 
only required to listen for a little while. 
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Kitty almost forgot her sorrows as she laughed 
with Myra over Perry's puns, Vittoria's repartee, 
and Monsieur Puig's stories. 

" I wish we could be witty and gay and re- 
spectable too/' she sighed, on a sudden. ** I think 
we should live longer for having a good hearty 
laugh now and then." 

That night Kitty's sleep was troubled with 
dreams. She was being married to a dozen 
people against her will ; she was locked up in 
Perry's studio and could not get out ; she Was 
on the tower of St. Jacques delaBoucherie with 
Dr. Norman, with Perry, and with poor forgot- 
ten Regy, her boy-lover ; and they pushed her 
over and she went on falling, falling, falling, 
and when she had done falling she was in the 
Seine, and there was Mrs. Cornford paddling 
about, who shouted out, *'The Emperor is 
drowned, we are all searching for his body 1" 
And Kitty paddled, and Dr. Norman and Perry 
and Regy — ^who came there in some unexplained 
mfifcnner, and paddled too ; but instead of the 
Emperor's body they found Papa Peter, who 
had got on a dress-suit of shining cloth, and 
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danced on the roof of the floating baths to 
the tnne of " Where are you going, my pretty 
maid?" 
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CHAPTER 11. 



A THUNDERBOLT FALLS, 



fVF course Perry and Dr. Norman were in a 
^ seventh Heaven for a time. Had not Kitty 
— this new, sweet, wonderful goddess of theirs — 
wept for them, said tender things to them, held 
out fer but not wholly impossible visions of Para- 
dise before their longing eyes ? Was she not, 
though a little led astray by her passion for the 
world, still their own leal loving Kitty, the one 
woman, to their thinking, the most beautiful of 
any, and as near perfection as daghters of Eve 
can be ? So each lover began to hope again, 
with a zest that would have been laughable, had 
it not been pathetic. 

Dr. Norman pondered and pondered as to the 
best means of altering his mode of life, so as to 
suit it to Kitty's tastes. She craved for a 
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many-colom-ed, many-phrased existence, which 
at Shelley House he could not give her. If she 
came back to him — ^how his honest heart leaped 
at the bare idea of such joy ! — ^he resolved to 
sacrifice many things dear to him, in order to 
make her happy. He would lift himself out of 
the scholar and the student, and for her sake, 
become a citizen and a man of the world. He 
would think nothing puerile that she loved, no- 
thing unnecessary that she longed for. If she 
willed it, they would let Shelley House, and 
travel for a year or two, leaving the boys at 
school, and taking Laura and Prissy with them. 
She had often expressed a wish to see Italy and 
the East, and what more feasible than such a 
tour? 

Then there were means of making their home- 
life more varied. London was only an hour and 
a half removed from them by rail; and why 
should they not spend a little time in London 
every year, entering moderately into such 
gaieties as Kitty loved? The old house should 
be made brighter and blither ; Kitty should find 
in himself a companion and a fiiend, for under 
such sweet influence be felt sure of growing 
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18 KITTY. 

younger, and therefore more worthy of the wo-« 
man ho worshipped. 

And what were Perry's dreams like ? Curiotis- 
ly enough, the tables had turned, and, whilst 
the pre-eminently practical and sober-minded 
Dr. Norman was dreaming jfrom morning till 
niglit. Perry, the dreamer, the votarist of enthu-* 
Hiasm, the idealist /)ar excellence, was solely occu- 
pying liimself with one great question — ^which 
was MONEY. 

For the few days following Kitty's visit, he 
worked at his easel as if for dear Hfe. One or 
two small pictures were turned off and paid for, 
and the large picture was dealt with carefiil- 
ly and religiously ; was it not to buy the most 
sacred thing in the world to him — Kitty's love f 

He became, for the time being, a miser, a 
teetotaller, an ascetic ; abjuring cigarettes, ab- 
sinthe, theatres, and anything that cost time or 
money. He worked in his ill-ventilated studio 
till he almost dropped down of exhaustion He 
denied himself proper rest; forgot when the 
meal-times came round ; forgot every thing in 
the world — ^but Kitty. 

When Polly Cornford remonstrated, he either 
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flew at her Hke a raving lunatic, or doggedly 
defended himself with such arguments as these: 

" I must win Kitty somehow, and there is no 
other way. I shall soon have a thousand 
pounds ; that will be enough to ftimish a house 
and start with ; and if she won't listen to me 
then, she never will." 

" She never will, to my thinking. You're in 
a fever, my poor Perry, and the sooner you try 
to cure yourself the better will it be for you. 
Look facts in the face, like a man." 

" Do leave me in peace," groaned Perry. 

Mrs. Comford, whose kind heart was sorely 
troubled about her darling son by adoption, 
finding that nothing waB to be done for his 
mind, was fain to keep his body jfrom starving. 
So she wheedled him into taking cups of broth 
or chocolate, and bore his ill-humour as patient- 
ly as mothers bear with their sick children. 

And Perry painted on, believing in Kitty, and 
hating all the world because it doubted her. 

But one day, the unnaturally brilliant atmo- 
sphere, which Dr. Norman and Perry were 
breathing, was disturbed by a thunderbolt fall- 
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ing at their feet. Kitty had left Paris, and gone, 
they knew not whither 1 

The thunderbolt had come wrapped in rose- 
leaves, but it was stunning nevertheless. Kitty 
broke the information of her departure from 
Paris, — departure for an unlimited time, — de- 
parture made without any reference to her 
lovers — ^in the most tender way. It seemed im- 
possible that a little note, scented, worded like 
a poem, sealed with rose-coloured wax, should 
mean heartless treachery ; and yet, if not that, 
what was Kitty's meaning ? 

The worst of it was, that she gave no address. 

" I hardly know what my kind friend's plans 

are yet," she wrote to Dr. Norman, " so that 

we can only write for letters when we make a 

halt. They talk of the Pyrenees, of Switzerland, 

■I 

even of the baths of the Austrian Tyrol, but, as 
yet, without any definite plans. Pray do not 
judge me harshly for leaving Paris without a 
word of farewell ; but if you knew what those 
farewells cost me ! If you knew how I hate 
myself for being what I am 1 and yet, being 
what I am, cannot act otherwise than as I do. 
If I could, I would be true and loyal and good 
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like you — ^I would, indeed ; but it seems as use- 
less to try to change one's nature as to change 
one's complexion. It is not my fault, but Na- 
ture's, that ' I am a feather for each wind that 
blows I' — would that the next would blow me back 
into the quiet haven I left so recklessly !" 

To Perry she wrote in a freer, friendlier strain 
though the substantial meaning of her letter was 
the same. She was gone, and she forbade him 
to follow her. 

In the first bitterness of disappointment 
Perry lost self-control utterly, and acted like 
the distraught being he was. Kitty's letter was 
dashed against the wall, torn into a hundred 
bits, trampled under foot. Kitty's name seemed 
no longer the talisman it had always been, and 
he held it up to everybody's scorn. She was 
false, she was heartless, she was inhuman ; he 
hated this vile thing, loved this fallen angel to 
distraction, all in a breath. He was her enemy 
henceforth and for ever. He would slay her, if 
the devil ever gave him a chance. He would 
be torn to pieces with red-hot pincers for her 
with pleasure. She should be punished as she 
deserved. Every penny that he had been 



liko that, tliink you? 

IUh aotioiiH wero, of course, of a piece with his 
wordn, for Porry was consistent. He set to 
work, ami ruinod one or two masterly sketches 
111 no tinio. Ho was always going to caf($s. 
Ho would take neitlier reproach nor consolation 
iVoni anybody. 

Whom did Kitty love, then? Whom would 
Kitty marry t 

Dr. Norman tormented himself as much as 
Porry with this question. 

'J'hoy lH>th know tliat this sweet prodigal was 
unworthy of the supx'ome affeotion^hey had be- 
stowed upon her ; they knew that her " Yea** 
and her ** Nay'* meant less than the Yea and 
Nay of other people. And yet they loved her 
and longed for her, and would not be compen- 
sated. 

There were other and more beautiful women 
in the world. They only cared for this one. 
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An old writer has said, " Beauty is not made by 
white or red, by black eyes and a round face, 
by a straight body and a smooth skin, but by a 
proportion to the fency." And so it is always. We 
don't know why we should so love this man or 
this woman, so madly hunger and thirst to spend 
the best part of our lives with them ; but we do 
it, and no logic can make us desist from doing 
it. 

Dr. Norman could not help wondering whom 
Kitty loved ; and the wonder made him restless, 
sleepless, spiritless. He, as well as Perry, grew 
supremely miserable in unmitigated envy of 
that happy person. Kitty's lover, the man 
Kitty should love, was the king of the universe 
in their eyes. What had she not most charming 
in a womajj? — splendid eyes and a queenly 
carriage, beautifiil white hands, a soft voice, and 
a feminine grace in saying or doing things of 
Kttle moment* Kitty had everything, and Kitty 
wanted neither their friendship nor their love. 

" I think we had better leave Paris soon and 
go on to Switzerland, as we intended to do — 
don't you, Laura?" asked Dr. Norman, a day or 



" Do, dear papa, let us leave Paris ; I hate 
Paris ; I do so want to go," said Prissy. 

" Laura gives a reason for staying, but you 
give no reason on your side of the question,** 
Dr. Norman said ; adding, " What is it ?" 

** I don't like Paris, and that's why I want to 

go. 

" But why do you dislike it V* 

** Because — ^because — ^I haven't seen a single 
Quaker in it, and I do love Quakers," cried 
Prissy, triumphant at having found a reason. 
"You remember" — ^for it seemed to the child 
that months and not weeks divided them from 
the life at Shelley House — "you remember, 
papa, don't you, dear kind old Mr. Wallis, who 
used to wear a broad-brimmed hat, and say ' thee' 
and *thou,' and give me peppermints?" 

" What nonsense. Prissy ! as if that were a 
reason," said Laura. 

"I know your reasons well enough," said 
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Prissy. "Laura doesn't care for anybody or 
anything now but Mrs. Comford and Mrs. Corn- 
ford's painting. We shall nevel* get her to go 
with us, papa." 

Dr. Norman looked from one of his children 
to the other, feeling quite unable to disappoint 
either. 

" The hot weather will soon make it impossible 
for you to continue your long walks to the Louvre 
and the Rue de Tr^vise," he said to Laura. 

" Oh papa I as if I could not take an omni- 
bus," began Laura, with almost painful eager- 
ness. 

" Papa, we shall all have sunstrokes if we 
stay. My poor dolls are melting already from 
the heat," cried Prissy. 

" Well," said Dr. Norman, " we will settle it 
to-morrow ; anyhow, Laura, we must not stay 
here much longer." 

"/« Kitty going with us, papa?" asked Miss 
Prissy, peremptorily. " That is what I want to 
know. Is she, or is she not ? Because, if net, 
I must see to my poor dolls, who haven't a sum- 
mer frock to their backs. Is she, papa ?" 
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" Oh child I as if Kitty cared a straw for us or 
the dolls I " cried Dr. Norman bitterly, regret- 
ting the sarcasm ere it was fairly spoken. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

" THE WRATH THAT WORKS LIKE MADNESS." 

T AURA cried that day as she dressed herself 
-" to go to Mrs. Cornford's studio. The young 
girl had again become her pupil, and she would 
often leave her father and little sister to make 
their excursions alone, in order to be near her 
old teacher. Prissy, naturally, became much 
more of a companion to her father than Laura. 
She was passionately fond of him to begin with, 
and had a quick understanding, bright wit, and 
a singularly appreciative nature. Dr. Norman's 
one consolation under all his troubles was the 
love of his little girl ; and, somehow, the child 
seemed to know it. 

Laura went as much as she liked to Mrs. 
Comford's, and she liked to go often. For the 
last few weeks she had been living in a new in- 
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toxicating world, where the lights were theatri- 
cally strong, and the music theatrically en- 
thralling. 

What wonder that, to an impressible nature 
like Laura's, the free, enthusiastic, manyrcoloured 
existence of artistic Bohemia should appear en- 
chantment? What wonder that, having once 
tasted such opiimi, she should crave for the 
sugared poison of it again ? 

Mrs. Cornford loved all young people who had 
winning ways ; and Laura had winning ways in 
abundance. So Laura was always made welcome 
in the Rue de Tr^vise, or was allowed to sit by 
Mrs. Cornford's side in the Louvre ; and Perry 
would never fail to join them for a few minutes. 
• Kitty soon became a bond of union between 
these two. Perry seized the first opportunity 
of telling Laura how he had loved Kitty, and 
how cruelly she had used him. Laura had loved 
Kitty too, better than any one in the world, she 
said, with tears in her eyes, and she could see 
that Kitty did not care so very much for her now. 
Then they talked of her beauty, her cleverness, 
her fascinations, and never grew tired. Perry was 
as much of a child as Laura in some things, and 
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being encouraged, he poured out his hopes and 
fears to her without reserve. It was very sweet 
to him to be soothed and encouraged by Laura's 
words, and very sweet to Laura to feel that her 
words had such soothing power. 

Thus they had become comrades ; Mrs. Corn- 
ford, Hke the easy, reckless soul she was, making 
no effort to hinder the growth of this mushroom 
friendship. She knew well enough how most 
other women would have acted in her place, and 
she had occasional pricks of conscience ; but she 
excused herself by thinking that life was short, 
and that young people ought to enjoy it. When 
Laura and Perry were in the Louvre with her, 
she let them stroll up and down the galleries as 
often as they liked ; and they liked it very often. 
Perry would lead Laura up to a picture, and, 
after describing it to her in his wild, glowing 
way, was sure to lead the conversation to 
Kitty. 

But there were other spells in Paris that 
held Laura captive. Those little breakfast par- 
ties in the Rue de Tr^vise, with their accom- 
paniments of sparkling talk, good music, and 
unvarying enthusiasm — how charming they 
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seemed to her I The little country girl felt that 
she was only now beginning to live and to enjoy 
life, and she dreaded to go back to the old ways 
more and more. She would have been content 
to sweep floors and scour water-pails all the days 
of her existence, if she might only stay among 
these generous, unconventional, gifted people. 
The destiny of some women is to adore, and 
this was Laura's destiny. Affection, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, gives no idea of the 
feeling entertained by her for any human being 
intellectually superior to herself. Her ardent 
little soul was always falling down before some 
Juggernaut ; and if it were a cruel Juggernaut, 
trampling her underfoot, so much the more did 
she worship it. Kitty had proved a cruel Jug- 
gernaut, but Kitty's successors were infinitely 
more kind. 

Mrs. Cornford's friends loved this sweet, blue- 
eyed thing, who was always looking and listen- 
ing her heart away, and took pains to interpret 
their theories to her. Laura became a Fouri^rist, 
^ Pre-Raphaelite, a Garibaldian, everything by 
"turns, and was sometimes so many things at 
once that her brain grew cloudy. The sense of her 
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own nothingness troubled her terribly sometimeB. 
She was fain to become a hospital nurse in Italy : 
to turn photographer like Vittoria ; or to join 
the first phalanastery she could hear of; to do 
something, no matter what, so long as it em- 
ployed her faculties. She was comforted by the 
assurance that humanity is naturally divided in- 
to two portions — one consisting of those who cul- 
tivate Beauty as their especial province, and the 
other those who gather and enjoy the fruits of it. 
Her kind patrons, moreover, found a little em- 
ployment for her, which is the best sort of conso- 
lation ; Laura was quite happy to sit for hours 
mending Vittoria's sacred gloves, or M. Puig's no 
less sacred stockings. It was impossible for any 
circumstance connected with genius to be com- 
mon, she thought ; and to remain as a working 
bee amongst so sublime a community seemed 
the greatest good fortune that could overtake 
her. 

But would it be allowed to overtake her? 
Laura and her father had never been wholly un- 
reserved to each other, and of late they had not 
grown less so. If Prissy willed a thing she 
spoke out, and, whatever obstacle might be 



cal introspection. Had she been circumstanced 
as Laura was, she would have made out such a 
case for herself that Dr. Norman must have 
given way. There was no difficulty that Prissy 
could not solve as she best liked, no Gordian 
knot that she could not untie without assistance 
— Prissy being always fully impressed with the 
magnitude and worthiness of her own motives, 
than which there is nothing more necessary to 
success. Poor Laura never considered her own 
motives of much importance, and, though she 
brooded over a perplexity as persistently as a 
bird broods over its first eggs, nothing resulted 
from it. 

Kitty's defection was to Laura what the 
lightning is to the mother whose childit has killed. 
Her supreme concern was for Perry. Whose 
sorrow was anything in comparison to his sor- 
row? Who deserved Kitty but he? — for 
Laura, like the little simple soul she was, 
had no idea of moral justice, and thought that 
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Perry had no right to suflfer just because he was 
young and gifted and beautiful. 

She saw something of the reckless despon- 
dency into which Kitty's conduct threw him, 
and her father's unaltered bearing struck her as 
being very cold in comparison. Perry did not 
mind weeping, or tearing his hair, or saying 
mad things before this sweet thing, who would 
put her little hands entreatingly on his arm, 
and beg him to be consoled, with big tears in 
her blue eyes. 

If Perry said to her half fiercely : 

" How can you bear to be with a madman I 
Do go away." 

Or, in a humble, tender tone : 

" Oh, Miss Norman, it is not good for you to 
be here, however much we may like it I" — Laura 
would go home half crazed with a new sense of 
delight. 

If Perry played, as only Perry could play, 
mysterious snatches of the music he loved best, 
the child sat listening in a trance. Kitty and 
Perry seemed god and goddess to her ; the two 
beings alone worthy of all worship and all 
good things. Who else could do what they 
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could do, or were so beautiful and winning I 
Kitty having dropped like a star below the 
horizon, there arose this new, large, luminous 
orb in its place ; and she could not choose but 
adore doubly. Day by day, hour by hour, she 
was ever trying to brace herself up for a great 
effort; she must hint to her father how her 
heart would break if he forced her &om 

c 

Paris. The thought of speaking seemed 
hardly less terrible to her than that of si- 
lence. If some one, if something would only 
help her. But she knew she should have no 
help, and she put her momentous request into 
every available shape, trying to find a happy 
one. To go straight to her father, as Prissy 
would have done, and say, **Papa, I like being 
in Paris best, don^t go away,^ was simply im- 
possible ; and to throw herself in tears upon his 
breast^ and declare that he was making her im- 
happy, no less so. Timidity begets something 
very like cunning in the purest minds, and 
Laura at length came to the decision that she 
must inv^Qt a sufKcient excuse. So one day 
fliie went uj to Dr. Norman, and said, very 
pleadingly : 
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" Papa, don't you think it would be a good 
thing for me to draw so well, that I might earn 
my own Hving if I wanted!" 

" Good heavens, Laura 1 who has put that no- 
tion into your head ?" 

Dr. Norman was an ultra-liberal in theory, 
advocating every kind of moral and intellectual 
improvement for both men and women, but 
in practice a8 arrant a conservative a8 any going. 

" I have thought of it myself, papa. I have, 
indeed." 

" Then the sooner you get rid of the notion 
the better. It is all very well for some women 
to strike out independent ceureers for themselves j 
in a few cases it ia admirable '^ but you are the 
last person fitted to do so."^ 

** Why, dear papa T asked Laura, already on 
the verge of crying. 

" There are a dozen Whys and Wherefores, 
my dear* You will make a dear little house- 
keeper, and that can be said of very few girls. 
Take my advice, and be contented for a time in 
your proper sphere*" 

" And ift that Prfcsy's sphere ?" said Laura, 
the comera of her mouth going down. 

d2 
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" Prissy is a mere baby at present ; it is im- 
possible to say what she will turn out; but as 
far as I can judge, she has much more of the pe- 
culiar sort of character requisite for battling 
with the world than you have." 

Laura, by a great effort, contested the point 
a little longer. She might have to battle with 
the world, she said, and it could not do any 
harm to be fitted for whatever might happen. 
Mrs. Comf ord said she had a decided talent for 
drawing, and Mrs. 'Comford was a first-rate 
judge. Dr. Norman heard her to the end, and, 
when she had done, looked up with a shrewd 
snule, saying, 

" And I think I know whither all this high- 
flown utilitarianism is tending, Laura. Yov 
wish to stay in Paris, and go on taking lessons 
of Mrs. Comford." 

Laura turned crimson, and had not a word to 
say. 

Dr. Norman continued : 

"If Mrs. Comford were a different person al- 
together, I should not mind ; but you are old 
enough to know the sort of objection we must 
have to her, I think." 



^ 
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" She is not quite a lady, you mean, papa t" 

" Exactly; with all her good qualities, she is 
quite without the habits of respectable society. I 
should .not like you to catch her tone." 

A sort of despair took possession of the 
child, and she turned away to hide the tears 
that she knew she could restrain no longer. Dr. 
Norman thought it high time to end the discus- 
sion. 

" Of course you must please yourself my 
dear," he said. " I should never dream of in- 
terfering with any decision you might deHber- 
ately make concerning your own career. Re- 
member that." 

And then he left her to reflect upon the 
words. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PITFALLS, 



T\R. NORMAN finally fixed the day for leav- 
■*-^ ing Paris, and Laura counted the hours as 
they passed with a terrible feeling of reluctance. 
Could she go? She said to herself a dozen 
times a day that she could not, and yet she was 
possessed of so little resisting power that she 
made no legitimate effort to stay. She took 
everybody in her confidence by turns — ^Mrs. Com- 
ford, Vittoria, Tommie, even Monsieur Puig, 
and each gave her counsel, though not of 
available sort. Of Perry she could not, for 
some inexplicable reason, make a confidant; and 
the consciousness of having a secret from him 
made their conversations less sympathetic and 
less delightful to look back upon. Once or 
twice he had said to her : 
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" You look ill ; you sit among Mrs. Comford's 
oils too much. You should not come to her in 
the hottest part of the day," accompanying the 
words with an underlying concern which set 
the child's heart beating almost wildly. It wa« 
quite a new thing to Laura to find her small 
individuality recognized to the full by another 
person. Kitty had done it, but Kitty wa4si not 
a man, and Kitty was too much in the habit of 
recognizing individualities in general to render 
her recognition inestimable. Perry was so de- 
lightfully naive in his approval of persons and 
things, and at the same time so full of reverence 
for everybody excepting himself that one felt 
attracted to him as to a child. Even whilst he 
was praising her, Laura seemed to be protect- 
ing him ; and the need to go on protecting him 
grew stronger within her day by day. 

If he said, "Who will make me leave off 
work when my head aches ?" or, " I shall have 
no one to talk over my troubles to, and no one 
to look after me and keep me out of scrapes, 
when you are gone. Miss Norman," she repeated 
the words to herself again and again, smiling 
and crying. There had been all along so much 
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frailkiiess in their intimacy, that regrets on both 
sides at the prospect of parting occasioned very 
little comment. Laura could freely tell Mrs. 
Cornford that she liked Perry very much, and 
that she should never forgive Kitty for her con- 
duct to him. Perry could as freely talk of 
Laura's charming ways and blind admiration of 
everyone and everything connected with art. 
■ "I wish I had never seen Kitty," he hap- 
pened to say to Mrs. Cornford, " and then per- 
haps ^^ but there he halted. 

**I wish you had never seen my little Laura,** 
Mrs. Cornford answered. "I ought to have 
tnown better than to let her come to the house 
so often ; and as I didn't, you ought." 

" As if men are expected to know better than 
women, under any circumstances," Perry said. 
" You must know, Polly, that you are alone re- 
sponsible for any mischief that occurs under 
your roof." 

Mrs. Cornford painted vehemently for a few 
minutes, and then said : 

" If you have led on that sweet girl to fall in 
love with you, Perry, I'll never forgive you as 
long as I live." 
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" Good heavens 1" Perry cried, turning sud- 
denly pale; "it's preposterous — ^it's impossible 
— ^it's ridiculous beyond measure I Why, Laura 
is a mere child, and — and I care for nobody but 
Kitty." 

" You have never hinted to Laura that you 
wish her to stay here?" 

Perry became suddenly red. 

"One might do that in all innocence," he 
said, in a crestfeUen manner; adding, " If words 
are such dangerous things, the dumb are to be 
envied." 

" You goose I There are different ways of 
saying many harmless things. A very Kttle 
would turn Laura's head." 

" Do you think it is turned ?" 

" Well, we'll say on the verge of it, to pacify 
you; but take my advice, and mind your P's 
and Q's for the next three days. It is now 
Monday, and she goes on Thursday. I shall 
watch you like a sheep-dog till then." 

" I hope you will," sighed Perry ; " it's just 
the ruin of a man being left to himself." And 
then he went to his studio, resolving to keep 
away from Laura as much as possible. 
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Meantime Mrs. Comford was trying to make 
up for her inconsiderate conduct by good advice. 
From morning till night she dosed Laura with 
prudential maxims, having no especial applica- 
tion. If Laura expressed a meek regret at the 
prospect of parting, she was answered by some 
6uch dictum as this : 

" Well, every hen must lay it's own egg, you 
know, my dear, and it's as well to cackle and 
be pleased over it as not." 

Or if Laura said, sighing, "Oh, dear Mrs. 
Comford, my life is so dull at home — ^you don't 
know how dull it is I" the rejoinder would be : 

" Oh 1 for the matter of that, we all envy our 
neighbour's puddings, child ; but then they have 
to eat uninteresting things sometimes as well as 
we." And whatever Laura happened to talk of 
was capped with an improvised aphorism, after 
this fashion : 

"'Whistle and swallow no dust, or you'll 
never clean me,' says the horse •to the ostler ; 
or, * My master is all very well,' as the dog said 
to his neighbour, 'but I do wish he'd a tail to 
wag when he's pleased,' " which was apropos of 
people's discontent in general, and of Laura's in 
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particular. Or, " * My ears are as God made 
'em, as the donkey said to the fool,'" which was 
apropos of nothing. 

Laura listened patiently, quite at a loss to 
account for Mrs. Cornford's change of manner. 
Mrs. Cornford had always been apt at proverb- 
making, but it was new for her to turn preacher,* 
and she preached at poor little Laura with a 
vengeance. A dozen times a day she was told 
to honour her father and mother, that her days 
might be long in the land; to be a good girl, 
and do what everybody wiser than herself told 
her to do, &c., &c. 

Laura's gentle heart swelled with indignation 
under this treatment. Who had led her on to 
love art, and everything connected with it, more 
than Mrs. Cornford? Who had dwelt more 
strongly upon her taste for drawing! Who 
had given more prominence to the very sort of 
decision against which she was now warning 
her from morning till night? Mrs. Cornford 
was, in fact, too late repenting of a series of 
follies. She had seen how happy it made Laura 
to be among them, all the time having no heart 
to keep her away. She had seen how the Uttle 
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thing was falling in love with them all, with 
Perry especially, day by day, and she had no 
heart to stop that either. It pleased and amused 
her to watch the moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of this sweet wild flower of a woman, and 
the wild flower blossomed ere she was aware. 
Mrs. Comford saw no better way of undoing 
her work than to snatch the poor flower from 
its forced atmosphere, and place it in its native 
woods again. 

" You know, chick," she would say, "it breaks 
all our hearts to lose you, but we are vagabonds 
on the face of the world, and you are a Uttle 
lady. We're the best of friends, though we 
can't assimilate, as the oil said to the vinegar." 

"But I shall see you sometimes?" Laura 
urged, in a frightened voice. 

" Well, I suppose so ; but if not, there is no 
earthly use of sentimentalizing over it. A 
Httle sentiment, like a little bay salt, goes a long 
way." 

" Oh ! Mrs. Cornford," Laura said beseeching- 
ly, " what have I done that you don't want me 
to come among you again ?" 

" You goosey 1 who said that? You may come 
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again as much as you like ; but you'll be in 
Switzerland, and we shall be we don't know 
where. Have you a pair of seven-leagued 
boots f " 

" I wish I had," Laura answered. 

" And so do I ; but as you haven't, and I 
haven't, why, let us agree to cut each other 
with a good grace, whether we come again or 
not. I'm sorry enough to lose you, I'm sure ! 
You have sat for me as Rosalind, as* Undine, as 
Gretchen, and I could find half a dozen more 
characters for you. But papa takes you to 
Switzerland, and so all our pretty plans are done 
for." 

Laura then turned to Vittoria, and from her 
found sympathy, which was comfort indeed. 
Though in love, Vittoria recognised an intellec- 
tual need as something solemn ; and perhaps — 
for who so quick at reading women's secrets as 
the woman who has once had a secret of her 
own? — she recognised the other need that en-, 
chained Laura to Paris. 

" You are too young as yet," she said, " to 
take upon yourself the sacrifice of a direct for 
an indirect duty. If you were as old as I am. 
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it would be different "— Vittoria had reached 
the age of twenty-five — "but you are in the 
first enthusiasm for art, which does not always 
last," she said, sighing. 

''It is not so much that," Laura began, eager- 
ly : "I feel as if I owed more to you all than 
to anyone in the world, and as if I could only 
give forced affection to others. I was never 
happy till I came here." 

"Duty is not always happiness," said Vit- 
toria, gravely. 

" But it must be easier to do one's duty when 
one is happy." 

" Quite tme ; and we are right in seeking the 
best happiness for ourselves, provided it is also 
the best happiness of others." 

" I don't think I add to anyone's happiness 
much at home," poor Laura said, humbly ; " I 
am looked upon as such a helpless sort of thing 
^-even by Prissy." 

" But ever so little love of art, as long as it 
is genuine, widens one's sympathies, and there- 
fore one's power of helping. You know, Laura, 
dear, about one woman in a thousand, and no 
more, is strong enough to stand alone in the 
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world; and these family ties and affections, 
that seem prison-walls now, will prove welcome 
defences by-and-by." 

" Then I must go home, and see no more pio- 
ttires and no more artists, never paint any more, 
and be contented 1" 

"You must go home and remember us al- 
ways, and, when you are a little older, choose 
to take part and lot with us if you still feel as 
you do now. That is what I say," said Vit- 
toria, kissing her, " and that is what my Victor 
says too, and he is wise." 

Vittoria, like Mrs. Comford, felt a little re^ 
sponsible on Laura's behalf. For the last few 
weeks they had been talking art to the child — 
art in season and art out of season — ^till it was 
no wonder that her head was fairly turned by 
it. She had been dragged from gallery to gal- 
lery, from studio to studio ; had heard discus- 
sions on the works of Ingres, of Ger6me, of 
Meissonier, of Fr&re ; had been deluged with 
artistic argot from morning till night. It was 
like giving strong meat to babes, and Laura 
naturaUyunderwentthepainsofmentalindiges- 
tion. They had taught her that there was no- 
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thing worth having in life but art, and art she 
could not have 1 Vittoria's appealing faith in 
her, and the weight Vittoria gave to her inmost 
aspirations, afforded consolation, however. She 
was growing older — oh I happy thought ! — and 
she prayed that the years might come and go 
quickly. 

On the occasion of what was to be Laura's 
last visit to the Rue de Tr^vise, no personalities 
were brought forward, and everybody laughed 
and talked, in order that the child might be 
cheered. 

When it came to adieux. Monsieur Puig kiss- 
ed her on each cheek after quite a paternal 
manner. Vittoria embraced her with tears, and 
the three children struggled for the last kiss. 
Mrs. Comford said she would accompany her 
to the cabstand, and Perry proposed to go too, 
as there was a large unsavoury bouquin to 
carry. Monsieur Puig's pafting gift. The three 
descended, Mrs. Cornford adjusting bonnet and 
shawl as she went away. 

" When shall we three meet again ?" she said, 
blithely. " If never, it won't be my fault. Oh I 
dear, there's that tiresome picture-framer, Gi- 
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rand, and I must turn back with him. Well, 
Perry, you will see her safely into the omnibus 
— if you don't get a fiacre — won't you f Good- 
bye, my dear. See all you can on your travels, 
and say nothing about them when you come 
back. That's the best advice I can give you." 

Laura and Perry walked on with some vague 
sort of conviction that the walk was critical, 
and that the sooner it was over the more easy 
in mind they should feel. Laura had not real- 
ised till now how much more personality had 
contributed to make the last few weeks so tur- 
bulently sweet. All the passionate longings in 
Laura's heart — longings that even Vittoria had 
not quite understood — were tending to a cli- 
max, under the influence of Perry's sudden, 
mysterious shyness. " Oh I why are we toge- 
ther ?" was the child's agonised thought, and 
both felt but too mistrustful of the issue that 
lay in their hands. "" 

They crossed the Boulevard, and walked 
along the gay Rue Vivienne, seeing nothing 
with their eyes, hearing nothing with their ears. 
The burden of an unspoken romance kept re- 
peating itself in their hearts, high above the" ebb 
VOL. II. E 
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and flow of Parisian street-Kfe ; and though 
Pary had heard snch a burden before, it 
eharmed and chastened him still. 

Laura tried to be indifferent ; but she could 
not prattle in the old way, and she wondered 
to herself if it would be very wrong to have out 
their trouble, like children, before saying good- 
bye. She was quite a child in some things, and 
she felt consciouft of no sinfulness in this cling- 
ing grief at separation. 

"If I had been like Prissy, I should have 
made a great fuss, and papa would have stay- 
ed," she said, artlessly. " Prissy always gains 
her point." 

" Ah !" Perry answered, in a tone of reproach, 
" you would have gained your point, too, had 
you cared enough about it." 

She looked troubled and changed colour ; the 
corners of the sweet mouth turned down, the 
long soft eyelashes grew iftoistened with tears. 

" I did care about it," she began ; " it is very 
unkind of you to say that." 

The sight of her tears moved Perry to in- 
stantaneous penitence, and in his penitence he 
naid a dozen unwise things. He said that if it 
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had not been for Lanra he dhonld have sunk 
within the last few weeks into an abyss of de- 
gradation; that it was she, and none other, 
who had saved him hitherto, and she was going 
to desert him now ; that, having lost all hope in 
the world, her friendship was still dear and 
valuable to him, and he did not know how he 
should be able to Uve without it. 

Then, seeing Laura's innocent face so moved 
by his words, he forgot the duty he owed to 
himself and to her, and went on, alternately 
raving, confiding, approving, till her senses 
were in a whirl. 

In this stage of their infatuation they reached 
the distracting Bureau des Omnibus, in the 
Palais Royal. Perry took Laura's ticket, num- 
ber thirty-two, and they sat down, hoping 
thirty-two would not be called yet. Perry 
drummed with his fingers on the hard cover of 
the bouquin; Laura looked steadily another way. 

A French Bureau des Omnibus is a pandemo- 
ninm, indeed-only that the devils are very 
harmless and rather melancholy-looking French- 
men, in oj£cial costmne. But how they torment 
and terrify the unfortunate public who travel 

e2 
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by omnibus ! If in a hurry, you are as a mouse 
in the claws of two or three imperturbable cats; 
and if you are complacent, you are worried just 
the same. 

Laura and Perry heard nothing but the beat- 
ing of their own hearts, and the numbers as 
called out by the conductor. 

The two omnibuses had filled, and the last 
number called had been twenty-nine. Surely 
Laura's turn would come very soon. They lis- 
tened for the signal of parting — dreading it, 
longing for it, with a sort of self-preserving 
instinct. 

A third omnibus drew up, and whilst an 
eager crowd pressed to the door, the conductor 
proclaimed two vacant places. 

" Trenter 

Number thirty took his seat. 

Number thirty-one took his seat. The door 
was closed, the omnibus filed o^ and Laura and 
Perry breathed again. When at last the signal 
was given — Trente-deux — ^Laura rose in extreme 
discomposure. " Give me my ticket ; the place 
is for me," she cried. 
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" Yon will come back to ns before very long?" 
he asked, in the way of one who exacts a pro- 
mise. 

" Yes," she answered, flushing and faltering. 

**A voiture, mademoiselle, s'il vous plait," 
cried the conductor, at the top of his voice, and 
Perry handed her in. As the heavy vehicle 
was driving offi he got a last look and a last 
word, and both of them told him what he felt 
he ought not to know. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WHAT DEAD SEA APPLES TASTE OF. 

TT was only natural that Laura's disturbed 
-^ mood should be imputed to the coming 
separation from her friends, Mrs. Comford and 
Vittoria, and Dr. Norman and Prissy did their 
very best to inspire her with cheerftilness. 

r 

l^rissy had never been to the Rue de Tr^vise, and 
Dr. Norman only once or twice ; so that the pro- 
bable share Perry might have in Laura's reluc- 
tance to leave Paris never once occurred to them. 
Laura, therefore, escaped the sarcasm that would 
have been hardest to bear. 

For PriBsy was a terrible little satirist, with- 
out any idea of moderation, where a possible 
witticism was concerned. She kept a sharp eye 
upon all poor Laura's weak points, and la;Shed 
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her severely when any of them led her into the 
committal of folly. 

"Look at Laura's queer old book, papal" 
she cried, as Laura quietly deposited the bouqnin 
of the hard hide upon the table. " Who gave it 
to your 

" Monsieur Puig," said Laura ; " he is a very 
clever political writer, and is engaged to marry 
Vittoria Bianchi." 

Prissy took up a comer of her apron, and, 
thus armed, opened the bottqtdn gingerly. 

" It's a very dirty old thing," she said. " Is 
Monsieur Pig ^" 

" Puig," said Laura, impatiently. 

" Is Monsieur Puig a little dirty too I" 

Dr. Norman could not forbear a laugh at 
Laura's expense. 

" I am afraid we can't answer for our friends 
in the Rue de Tr^vise on that score, Laura. 
They love art better than soap and water." 

" Oh papa 1" 

'* You can't deny, my dear, that it's not alone 
Monsieur Puig's inky shirt, or Mademoiselle 
Vittoria's wristbands, that bear out my statement. 
Mrs. Cornford, whom I respect from the bot- 
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torn of my heart, certainly likes water as little 
as a land-rat, and Mr. Perugino — ^well, Mr. 
Perugino — ^must I say it, Laura I — ^Mr. Peru- 
gino won't be driven into marrying his laun- 
dress because her bill is too heavy to pay." 

For a minute or two Laura was speechless 
from indignation. 

" I would rather see people a little careless 
in those things than wrapped up in their own 

affairs, and living without ideas ^" 

"But does it follow that one cannot be clean 
and clever too ? What a little casuist you are 
where your friends are concerned I" 

" I'm sure if there are any mice in Mrs. Corn- 
ford's house, Laura loves them better than she 
does us two, papa," Prissy said, looking up 
from the bouquin^ which contained some quaint 
woodcuts ; adding, " Oh I what a queer book for 
Mr. Pig to give you, Laura ; I have seen three 
pictures of the devil in it 1" 

" Why do you look at it, then 1" Laura cried, 
in a fit of childish passion ; " and you know it 
isn't true what you say about the mice. Prissy. 
Papa, it is very unkind of Prissy to talk in that 
way" 
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' " We didn't mean to be uncivil, and we beg 
your pardon, my dear, don't we. Prissy ?" said 
Dr. Norman, kindly. 

Then Laura burst into tears. Dr. Norman 
hastened to his own room, and Prissy became 
penitent in a moment. 

" It's a dear book — a sweet book," she said, 
hugging the bouquin in her arms, and kissing 
her sister. " And you might know I was in fun 
about the mice, Laura, dear." 

The little squabble passed over ; but, absent 
as Dr. Norman habitually was, he noticed all 
that day, Laura's pale looks and quick uneasy 
breaths. She turned red and white without any 
cause, started at the merest sound, and her eyes 
never for a moment lost a certain lustre that 
was new to them. When night came and they 
were alone, he could no longer keep his thoughts 
to himself. 

" My dear Laura," he said, " it is childish of 
you to think that I shall let you go on with us 
now." 

Laura stood Bghast. 

"I don't want to make you miserable, of 
course. At first sight, it seemed most likely 
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that you should be happier with your father 
and little sister than with any friends, but there 
is no deciding for others, and I have always 
desired you to decide for yourself. You can, 
therefore, stay." 

" Papa," Laura began, with a sob, " I know 
you are vexed with me ^" 

" Never mind me," Dr. Norman said, a little 
impatiently ; " I can't expect you to think as I 
do in everything, and you are not a baby. You 
must begin to decide for yourself. You decide 
to stay. Good ; I accept your decision." 

And with that he left her. 

Poor Laura I She warred between two long- 
ings — the longing to make Perry's life happier, 
and the longing to be dutiftd to her father. 
One minute she was saying to herself that she 
would only stay a little time in Paris, and not 
desert Dr. Norman after all ; another, she was 
contriving all sorts of plans for Perry's comfort. 
Meantime, she saw her luggage separated from 
the rest ; she heard the order given for a car- 
riage next morning to drive Monsieur and Made- 
moiselle to the Rue de Tr^vise; she watched 
her father's and Prissy's cloaks and umbrellas 
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put in the railway, with a vagae feeling that 
she must be going too. But she was not going. 
From the time of interchanging that secret com* 
pact with Perry up till now she had never once 
doubted the sweet selfish creed of youthftd pas- 
sion to be a true one. She reUed so uncompro- 
misingly for the time upon any judgment 
stronger than her own, that, had she gone to a 
third oracle, she would have fallen down before 
it, and again surrender her opinion. BeUeving 
Perry to be wrong and her father to be right, 
what course was left open to her but to cleave 
to the one and forsake the other ? Could she 
give up Perry? Could she give up her father 
-^d Prissy l-for Prissy, being her sister, she 
felt that she ought to love her almost as well as 
those two. Laura did not sleep very well that 
night, and longed for the morning, which must 
put some sort of end to her miserable inde- 
cision. Once or twice she consoled herself by 
recalling Perry's looks and words, though shyly, 
and with the feeling that such self-indulgence 
was wrong. Who could have imagined that her 
dream would ever come true? — ^for Laura, like 
other young girls, had had her dreams. She 
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.smiled to hersell^ thinking how sweet and good 
it was to be cared for by any one like Perry. 
The thought of his passion for Kitty bore no 
bitterness with it, for she felt childishly sure 
-that she herself was something to him now. 
The first streak of light seemed to smite all 
happy and peaceful thoughts like a cold sword- 
blade. The poor child started up, and put 
her hair firom her face, drying to herself dis- 
tractedly, " What shall I do — oh I what shall I 

do r 

Prissy, who slept in a little bed close by, was 
also awake early, for the journey to Frankfort, 
and from thence up the Rhine, had numberless 
excitements for her» 

" Do let us get up, Laura," she said ; " we are 
going to Germany, where the people eat pum- 
pernickel. Oh I I am so glad I" 

** What should we get up yet for ?" Laura 
asked wearily. " There ia nothing to do." 

" You haven't three dolls' clothes to put away, 
and a tearset, and I don't know what besides. 
It's all very well for you to lie in bed, Laura, 
but it won't do for me." 

And thereupon Prissy jumped out of bed, 
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-Strapped herself in a dressing-gown, and, open- 
ing the door an inch wide, called out, 

" Gar9on, de I'eau chaude, tont de suite, si'I 
vous plait." 

" How absurd I" said Laura. " Who do you 
think will be up at this hour?" 

Then she turned her head on the pillow, and 
dozed a little ; and when she awoke again the 
sun was shining brightly, and Prissy had gone 
away. She got through the business of her 
toilette after a very listless fashion ; and when 
it was done, sat down, not having courage to 
join her father and Prissy downstairs. At last 
Prissy came running to say that breakfast was 
ready, and that they were waiting for her. 

"And really, Laura, your unpunctuality is 
something dreadfiil," she added, with a mock 
assumption of authority. 

** Has Laura told you that you and I are to 
go on our travels alone 1" asked Dr. Norman of 
Prissy, as they sat down to table. 

" Papa I" cried Prissy, looking from one to the 
other with inexpressible dismay. 

Dr. Norman went on with assumed cheerful- 
ness. 
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**0f coTirse it is a great disappointment, but 
disappointing things must be made the best of. 
Only remember that we shall expect to hear 
from you regularly, Laura." 

" I will not stay here if you think it wrong, 
papa " 

" My dear child, it is a little late to refer the 
question to me now. Having decided for your- 
self yesterday that you could not leave Paris, 
by all means act upon that decision " 

'• But indeed — indeed I want to do what you 
wish,** began poor Laura. 

"And indeed I want you to please yourself; 
so that we might go on all day begging the 
question. The simplest solution of the difl&culty 
is to try your new friends, and come back to the 
old when you are tired of them." 

Prissy broke into passionate deprecations of 
Laura's ingratitude, which Dr. Norman checked, 
and the little party finished breakfast as if no- 
thing had happened. 

Laura's heaii had given a great bound at the 
final assurance that her promise to Perry was 
to be kept; but after that first revulsion of feel- 
ing she could only think of her father, and of 
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the secret she was withholding from him. 

Dr. Norman bade her say good-bye to Prissy, 
and hurried her off in his usual absent, preoc- 
cupied way, with a little, though very little, 
show of vexation. / 

Arrived at their destination, they found 
everybody in bed ; and as Dr. Norman had to 
catch an early train, and had no particular de- 
sire to see Mrs. Cornford, he scribbled a hasty 
letter, commending Laura to her care and pro- 
tection for the next four or five weeks. He en- 
closed in the letter a billet de banque for Laura's 
expenses during the time, and, after reiterating 
his request that she should write very often, he 
kissed her and went away, 

By-and-by, Mrs. Cornford came out of her 
room to open the shutters and light the fire, in 
dressing-gown and slippers. She received 
Laura and Laura's explanation of herself with 
the sort of unmitigated surprise that is sure to 
imply reproach. 

" That's exactly what I expected of you, you 
dear little fool I" she said. " Well, God made 
one as well as t'other, as the man said who had 
a wart on his nose* Where youll sleep I haven't 
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the least idea, unless in the wood-cupboard ; but 
never mind ; you're here, and when we make a 
pudding ourselves, we ought to eat it without 
making faces. But I did give Dr. Norman 
credit for knowing better. Well, we'll see what 
he says for himself. Poor man I who would be 
a widower with children growing up, I wonder? 
And what a sum he sends for your bread and 
butter I Why, child, he must think you have 
the appetite of the man who ate a leg of mutton 
at a meal ; but your papa is just the man to get 
imposed upon, and wants as much looking after 
as a baby. Why ever didn't " 

She broke off from her sentence, for, impu- 
dent though she was, she never linked the 
names of Kitty and Dr. Norman together in 
Laura's h.earing. 

Laura took off her bonnet and cloak with a 
very disconcerted air, feeling convicted of folly. 
But would not Perry say something kind and 
comforting? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



AT FONTAINEBLEAU. 



TTTHILST Perry had been trying to ruin him- 
' * self, body and mind, in which course 
sweet Laura's love seemed to stay him a little 
— whilst Dr. Norman went his quiet ways, sad 
and puzzled over many things — what was Kitty 
doing? Where was this goddess of theirs, 
whose favoured lover must be, as they thought, 
a king among common men ? 

Kitty was at Fontainebleau — ^no farther — en- 
joying to the full the delicious perfection of 
summer-time there, wanting no new lovers, 
troubled now and then for the old, troubled also 
about some other things, but not too troubled to 
be her gay, bewitcliing, animating self. It was as- 
tonishing how strongly she possessed the power 
of enjoying, and of imparting the same power, 
VOL. II. F 
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Kitty stood in much the eorae sort of relation- 
Bhip as a conductor to his orchestra, holding 
herself responsible for every discord. Of course 
she succeeded admirably. She got up the 
most perfect little picnics without apparent 
trouble. The morning would be brilhant, the 
men would put on alpaca coats, the ladies 
musliu dresses, and open carriages would drive 
up exactly when they were ready, and carry 
them to the beautiful woods, where liiey had 
strawberries and cakes and champagne, and 
enjoyed everything without reservation. 

Then there were little dinners and breakfasts, 
muaioal parties, sketching parties, and a multi- 
tude of pleasant changes rung upon a pleasant 
tune. 

Kitty had tnken great care to bring no dull 
pesple away fiam Paris, disliking dull people 
more than she disliked hars and hypocrites, 
lutd the greatoot sinners on the &ce of the 
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" What right have the stupid to expect the 
clever to love them, and be civil ?" she would 
say mercilessly ; and she called dulness a dis- 
ease which was as catching as measles, and 
avoided it accordingly. 

Granted that this policy is selfish, does it not 
save one jfrom all manner of polite hypocrisies ? 
Om* dear dull friends smack their lips over our 
oakes and ale, and proclaim to all the world 
how simple we are with all our wit, and how 
we love them, whilst all the time we have been, 
figuratively speaking, tearing our hair, wring- 
ing our hands, and crying, " Ye gods, deUver 
usr 

First and foremost of their party was a young 
English lady named Ella Bartelotte, and her fa- 
ther, a baronet and a widower. 

Ella Bartelotte was one of those tiny, fragile, 
diaphanous-looking women who remain children 
all their lives — ^which are not often long — and 
fascinate people by their helplessness and an- 
gelic bearing of what may be described as a 
negative existence. Of an organisation so weak 
that the exercise of almost every sense carried 
pain with it, she yet continued to dabble in 
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music, books, travel, and talk, and enjoy them 
all. Her lungs were weak; her digestive 
powers of no better quality ; her brain incapa- 
ble of any lengthened stress ; her eyes as soon 
tired as her slender little wrists. But she had 
a gentle face and sweet voice, and, though she 
only liked people here and there, counted her 
lovers and Mends by dozens. 

Sir George was an exceedingly moral but 
hard-natured man, whom nothing but an invalid 
daughter could have made at all human, and 
whose humanity was always assuming an apolo- 
getic attitude, as if a little ashamed of itself. 
But no one could be more usefiil in the capa- 
city of a travelling companion than he, for he 
went into all the details of expenditure as if he 
were a courier, and got the best of everything 
for himself and his party without ever being 
cheated of a halfpenny. He was liberal, too, 
in providing pleasures for people his daughter 
liked, and she liked Kitty, she told him, almost 
better than any woman she knew. 

" She has so much chiqm about her, papa," 
she would say, " a thing hardly Englishwoman 
have. And she is so warm-hearted and kindly 
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— too much so for this cold world. I can't think 
where she learned all her amiability ; it is as 
perfect as a work of art." 

Then there were some musical people ; a mel- 
ancholy Italian gentleman and his wife, w^ho 
were Myra's guests and prot^g^s, of course, and 
who showed their appreciation of such good 
hostesses by playing and singing divinely when- 
ever they were asked to do so. 

There was also a Mr. Tyrell, one of those 
Englishmen whom one never fails to encounter 
abroad, who sketch a little, play a little, have 
a dozen foreign idioms at their tongue's end, 
are veritable enthusiasts where foreign art or 
climate or scenery are concerned, and turn up 
from year to year at Rome, on the Nile, in Nor- 
way, at the Swiss baths, no matter where — ^look- 
ing as young, as gay, and as much absorbed in 
their dilettantism as ever. They don't write, 
they don't read, they don't care a straw about 
politics or social reform, but they enjoy life to 
perfection. 

And there was a Captain Longley, who hated 
everything that was not English, and whose 
chief pleasure in foreign travel seemed to con- 
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gist in abusing it, who made up the party. It 
must be admitted that Captain Longley made 
himself very agreeable to everybody, and could 
by no means have been spared. He was exceed- 
ingly clever, too; knew exactly what was going on 
in England; had seen active service, and explored 
savage countries, all of which he could describe 
brilliantly ; had read every French and English 
novel, good, bad, or indifferent, and was so 
good-natured that you were sure to find him 
looking after all the most uninteresting women, 
whether young or old, at a party. Besides these, 
there was a constant ebb and flow of visitors 
from Paris. No two days were alike. The 
amusements were always well-assorted and ele- 
gant. The temper of the party was harmonious. 
What wonder that at Fontainebleau Kitty began 
to forget ? An atmosphere of roses dulls the 
senses alike to pain and duty, and she was living 
in an atmosphere of the sweetest. 

About seven in the morning Fran9ine brought 
in a cup of tea, and, having opened the window, 
let in a puff of delicious air. Fran^ine prepared 
her bath, and laid out her clothes, with a white 
muslin morning-dress or something equally en- 
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ticing ; then, after the dawdling delights of the 
toilette, and half-an-hoiir spent in plucking roses 
for the salon, there would come the dejeuner, and 
the long morning drive, and the tea in the forest, 
and the late dinner, and the talk and music 
in the beautiful summer twiUght, with scents of 
flowers and twittering of birds coming through 
the open windows. 

Kitty thought of her old life at Fulham with 
a shudder. How dreadfiil it would be to return 
to the squalor of it, the hand-to-mouth struggle 
of it, the vulgarity, not to say coarseness, of it! 
Shelley House had been an improvement upon 
Paradise Place, but she felt as if she should find 
it hardly more bearable now, what with the dis- 
orderliness and noise of the children, and the 
absence of anything like elegance there. 

For life to Kitty was as one of the fine arts to 
an enthusiastic student, ever revealing some new 
faculty in herself, and a fair field for its exercise. 
She looked down loftily upon ordinary men and 
women, who are content to go in whatever nar- 
row "road Providence has placed them, with self- 
complacent pity, thinking, "Poor fools 1 poor 
fools I you act as if life were a lottery, instead of 
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a contest in which the strongest are sure to win'* 
— feeling so secure herself in her sense of youth 
and wit and ability. 

Sometimes her exquisite strategy would be 
worsted by the merest chance. When, for in- 
stance, Myra came to her one morning, all blushes 
and perplexity, saying : 

" What do you think, Kitty ? I know Cap- 
tain Longley wishes me to marry him." 

" Oh dear I'* Kitty said, forgetting to conceal 
her genuine dismay, " oh dear I" 

Myra did not seem to think the matter so de- 
plorable, and began to discuss it au sSrieux. 

" There are two sides to the question, I dare 
say. Captain Longley is poor — that is, compar- 
ed to me — and a wee wee bit younger. Then 
he has female relations ; I hate a man's female 
relations. But, on the other hand, how clever 
he is, how good-natured, how amusing — not 
handsome, perhaps — ^but only fools need to be 
handsome : and he is so chivalrous, that I be- 
lieve he would jump into the white bear's cage 
in the Zoological Gardens if ever so ugly a wo- 
man dropped her parasol in it. Oh, darling 1 
what is the matter ? you are crying 1" 
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Kitty dashed away a tear or two, laughing 
self-derisively. 

" What a superb idiot I am 1" she cried, still 
laughing and crying. " I wonder whether other 
people are always making such discoveries 
about themselves? No; I'm worse than an 
idiot, Myra; I'm a selfish, self-absorbed, self- 
interested wretch, that's what I am, and if I cry, 
is it any wonder ?" 

*' What do you mean ?" asked Myra, petting 
her. 

" What do I mean ?" cried Kitty, in a passion 
of grief and self-contempt. "Myra, you are as 
blindly unconscious of what is going on before 
your very eyes as a new-born baby I As if I 
could rejoice in the prospect of your marriage — 
I, who love you better than any one in all the 
world — I, whose very bread is the gift of yout' 
hands, whose life were worthless but for youl 
Don't you see how it will be with us if you 
marry Captain Longley, or anybody ? It will 
be happiness, a completed life to you. It will 

be death in life to me. But " here her voice 

grew thick, and she slipped down to a low stool, 
and hid her face in Myra's lap. " You must 
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many him since you wish it, and I shall still be 
bound to you as long as I live.'' 

It was only natural that Myra should cry a 
little too, and, after having wept with her Mend, 
reassure her by every possible means. Why 
should a marriage divide them at all, or, at any 
rate, for a time ? And why should not Kitty 
herself marry by-and-by? Nothing should in- 
duce her to prove ungrateful to her dearest 
friend — ^nothing in the whole world. Kitty must 
smile and look happy, since there was so little 
to be miserable about. Of course, Myra would 
keep a home for her ; and Kitty was so attrac- 
tive, so handsome, so universally worshipped, 
that it was quite preposterous to entertain any 
doubt regarding the future; and much more 
Myra said, with her arms round her friend's 
neck all the while. 

Kitty heard to the end, passionately impa- 
tient. When Myra had done, she broke into a 
torrent of words, compared with which Myra's 
had been as the chirpings of a timid sparrow to 
the cries of an enraged eagle. 

"Oh I yes, I am to smile and look happy! 
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But yoTi spoiled ctildren of fortune don't know 
what life is to us outcasts." 

"My, dear Kitty I'* Myra interposed, quite 
shocked. 

" Yes ; outcasts, pariahs, scapegoats of society 
— ^those are the proper names for us," Kitty 
went on fiercely. " We women who have no 
home, no Mends, no money, being born into the 
world without being consulted — ^we must live, 
and life becomes a game of chess. We don't 
like work, we don't like poverty, we don't Uke 
vice; but we like ease and wealth and good 
repute, and we win them somehow. How? 
Oh 1 the difierence between an estate inherited 
and an estate thus pillaged! The one is as 
strong and steadfast as a mansion, the other 
ephemeral as the spider's web hanging to its 
porch. You are the lady of the manor, I am 
the parasitic spider which has fed upon your 
bounty. What can I expect, but to be swept 
away when the mansion is made ready for a 
wedding." 

She seized Myra's hands and held them to her 
cheek, laughing and crying. 
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" The worst of it is that spiders have affec- 
tions," she cried. "As a sister, I love you, 
Myra, and do not sisters lose each oth§r when 
they marry ? Oh 1 lonely, miserable me 1" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A REPRIEVE AND A SENTENCE. 

" f\FL ! lonely, miserable me !" cried Kitty, 
^ with the tears streaming down her beau- 
tifiil face. How could an insignificant little 
sparrow find withal to comfort a grand eagle ? 
Myra could only reiterate her first words of 
affectionate consolation, drop a little kiss on her 
friend's hand, clasp her round the waist, and 
so on. 

But she chanced to let fall the careless phrase 
which Kitty caught and clung to, as a drown- 
ing creature to a splinter (who ever caught at a 
straw ?), 

" And Captain Longley hasn't reeJly proposed 
yet 1 " — ^and Kitty so impressed Myra with the 
dignity and advantage of being a little dilatory 
in love matters, that she decided to keep her 
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admirer in suspense for the present. Having 
insei-ted the thin edge of the wedge, Kitty- 
managed the whole affair beautifully. Captain 
Longley being made to see that, for some 
reasons or other, Myra wished to keep matters 
in a preliminary state a little longer, went back 
to Paris in a pet, and Kitty breathed again. 

But she felt that her house was built on sand, 
and looked around for safer foundations. Her 
reprieve might be very short. She knew well 
enough that, when Myra married, everything 
must change for Myra's dependant, who was 
also her friend ; and knowing this, was it little 
wonder that her cheeks grew thin, and that her 
nights were weary ? Sometimes she felt ready 
to act the prodigal in good earnest ; but then 
she had sinned against so many fathers, she 
knew not to which of them to go. The purple 
robe, the gold ring, and the fatted calf awaited 
her in either case, and in spirit she leaned to- 
wards them, though in the flesh she halted and 
hung back. Had she cared one shade more for 
Perry or for Dr. Norman, aficction would have 
kicked the beam; she wished that she could 
care for some one, no matter for whom, and 
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lived only in her ambitions. Balzac says, " La 
grande force soeiale^ cest le caracth'e,^^ and his 
words prove themselves true a hundred times a 
day. Had Kitty possessed a slipshod character, 
her life would have been a veiy ordinary story ; 
as it is, she was so rich in will, in understanding, 
and in purpose, that without the personal ad- 
vantages that made her richer, she could, under 
no circumstance, have remained insignificant. 
There are times, however, when even success in 
the battle of life becomes a weariness; and 
Kitty, who had been successful beyond her ex- 
pectations, lost heart now and then. Wealth 
was pleasant, and she felt as if she could not 
Uve without it now ; but she wished it were to 
be had for the asking. Rank was pleasant too, 
and that was much dearer than she had bar- 
gained for. Afiection was her weak point ; she 
could not bear a dog, no matter however ugly, 
to love other people better than herself; and 
afiection, when coveted thus largely and unrea- 
sonably, costs more than anything else in the 
world. She would sit for hours in her pretty 
room during these perfect summer mornings, 
thinking of all these things, and trying to find a 
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way to be happier. Her friends were legion; 
which of them could help her now ? 

One of these reveries was disturbed in an un- 
expected fashion. She got a letter from Dr. 
Norman. The letter lay for some time unopened 
— ^not from any dread of what he might have 
written, but from vexation that he had written 
at all. Why could he not leave her in peace 
for a Uttle while ? She was always comparing 
her own conduct with that of her lovers, much 
to their disadvantage, forgetting that they cared 
for her with their whole hearts, which certainly 
made the case a little different. 

There lay the letter. Her little maid came in 
with a pretty gift of flowers fi'om one of her 
friends, and a message — " Miss Bartelotte was 
going to drive in the Bois at four o'clock ; would 
mademoiselle go with her ?" 

Kitty nodded aflSrmatively ; and, when Fran- 
fine had gone, took up the letter, turning pale 
at the thickness of it. She was walking up and 
down, lacking courage to break the seal, when 
Myra peeped in, all smiles and sunshine. 

" Kitty, I am going to breakfast next door, 
but I didn't tell you, as you must keep quiet, so 
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as to be bright and entertaining at our Kttle 
dinner to-night." 

This speech did not make Kitty feel happier 
in mind. 

"What a slave I am!" she said to herself, 
half aloud ; and then she took the letter gently, 
feeling where her freedom lay. 

Who so free in all the world as Dr. No-man's 
wife would be ? Who so free, so honoured, so 
happy? 

And with this thought in her mind, she sum- 
moned courage to put herself in communication 
with him. 

The letter was dated Heidelberg, and ran as 
follows : 

" My DEAR Kitty, 

" When we parted in the Rue 
de Tr^vise some weeks ago, it was with no 
compact of silence on my part, and all the more, 
therefore, I excuse myself for disturbing you by 
a long and painftil letter. It depends entirely 
upon your own wishes in the matter whether I 
ever write to you again. So, if this is to be my 
last letter, I will ask your kind forbearance; and, 
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honour, and upon your manner of answering it 
depends the one faith without which Kfe is con- 
temptible — faith in oneself. I think it is not 
want of faith in myself that holds you back, for 
you have so often said you could trust me. And 
you know — ^perhaps too well — ^how much I care 
for you, so that I need not repeat that old story. 
" Do not be angry with me, dear Kitty, but 
remember how hard it is for any man to bear 
such a disappointment, especially when he is 
not conscious of having deserved it. I am 
humble enough, Heaven knows, dear, when I 
compare the little I have to give and the all in 
all that I have to take at your hands ; but then 
a man cannot do more than love with his whole 
heart ; and if that does not suffice for a woman, 
nothing will. We shall be turning our faces 
homeward in about a month's time, and I have 
decided to make another halt here on our way 
back from Switzerland. Address your letter 
plainly to Dr. Norman, of Shelley, care of Herr 
Bran, Hotel Adler ; it will be quite safe in the 
hands of my old friend here ; but do not let it ar- 
rive later than a month from this date. Your 
letter shall decide all. 
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" Prissy sends eleven kisses and her love to 
yon. Laiu-a seems happy in Paris. God bless 
yon, dear Kitty 1 

" Yours most truly and affectionately, 

" Edward Norman." 

And what did Kitty say to this letter ? It 
did not put her in a passion. It did not make 
her wholly penitent. It did not draw her nearer 
to her lover, or repel her from him. It brought 
no tears. 

But it set her thinking deeply. Had Dr. Nor- 
man written after Perry's strain, it would have 
been easy to console him with tender phrases 
and sweet words, that might mean anything or 
nothing. Had he been a shade less frank, a 
shade more reproachftd, it would have been as 
easy to renounce him coldly, cruelly. As it was, 
his letter was so kind, so just, so manly, that 
she quailed before it, and felt it to be the sum- 
moning voice of a judge. 

She read the letter for a second and a third 
time, and saw that there was no unreading its 
purport. It was a sort of " Stand and deUver!" 
from which the prisoner had no appeal. He 
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had done with sentimental skirmishing, with 
pleadings and promises, with everything but the 
naked truth, and that he would have from her 
at any cost. Eatty began to think that the 
naked truth would have been best from the be- 
ginning — ^if it were only a shade less ugly ! 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

LAURA'S SLIPPERS. 

TAR. NORMAN'S letter was, in fact, like the 
^ Japanese sentence upon a traitorous noble- 
man, which condemns him to commit suicide 
after his own fashion. He had not intended to 
be cruel; but poor Kitty looked tremblingly 
first at the cup of poison, then at the halter, then 
at the dagger, not knowing which punishment 
to choose. Meantime a month intervened be- 
tween the sentence and its fulfilment, and each 
day of it seemed inexpressibly precious to her. 

When not tormented by the thought that she 
must be her own fate, she felt so rich, so strong, 
so glad in hqr sense of youth and power I Life 
was a game that she played well: who can 
wonder that she enjoyed playing it? People 
were all interesting to her, less because her 
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humanity was superabundant than because her 
principle of solidarity was developed almost to 
the pitch of an extra sense.* What were we 
sent on earth for, she reasoned, but to- get what 
we haven't got, and to give others what they 
are in want of? And she preached this text 
to herself from day to day. The question was 
constantly arising— Who could give her what 
she most wanted ? and it was uppermost in her 
mind now. 

There was Dr. Norman ready to give her all 
he had — ^honour, affection, peace ; but these did 
not seem enough for her. There was Perry 
flinging his life of love at her feet, and she could 
neither take it up nor wholly trample it under- 
foot. There was Myra, who adored her after 
the fashion of women who must adore some- 
thing, and she felt that Myra might ere long 
find new idols. 

To whom, then, must she look? She was 
rich in friends, in acquaintances, and she had 
one or two lovers ; with whom of all these could 
she make her home — ^if she refused to marry 
Dr. Norman ? I will make him happy — ^I can't 
make myself miserable — this was the alternate 
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burden of her thoughts for several days after re- 
ceiving his letter. 

She felt sometimes as if she should have been 
already married to Dr. Norman, but for his 
goodness. The idea of having to live up to his 
standard had frightened her, for she knew that 
she was worldly, paganish, Bohemian to the 
backbone, and he did not know her as she knew 
herself. She would most likely have been mar- 
ried to Perry before knowing Dr. Norman but 
for his indifference to poverty and her dread of it. 
It seems impossible to obtain exactly what we 
want in life, Kitty thought, with a sigh — ^I sup- 
pose one must content oneself with an approxi- 
mation to it; and where is even that to be 
found? 

They were to leave Fontainebleau in a few 
weeks' time for Germany or the Pyrenees, and 
Kitty longed to break up the pleasant little 
camp and bivouac afresh. Heine says some- 
where : 

*^ Ln stisen Lied ist oft ein saurer Rheim/* 

and Kitty often perceived harsh chords in the 
gay music of her daily life. 
Myra, having lost the occupation of being in 
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love, and involnntarily blaming Kitty for her 
loss, grew irritable. It was all very well for 
women of Kitty's calibre to look down con- 
temptuously upon love and marriage; Kitty 
had inteUect, and found so many things inte- 
resting ; she had none, and unless Kitty amused 
her, she went unamused. In the first stage of 
their friendship they had been all in all to each 
other, like school girls, but by infinitesimally 
gradual degrees, Kitty had waxed colder. 

Myra saw it, and could not forgive. She had 
sacrificed her lover's feelings for Kitty's sake ; 
she was ready to do what she willed, to go 
whither she might choose ; she cared for Kitty 
more than she cared for her flossy little dog, 
more than she cared for any of her friends or 
relations, perhaps more than she cared for the 
man whom she was half-disposed to marry ; but 
then neither her darling dog, nor her female 
friends, nor her admirer, had worshipped her 
and petted her as Kitty had once done. She 
never imagined that Kitty could get tired of 
worshipping, and thus was punishing her for 
short-comings rather than for actual faults, 
though it must be admitted that Kitty was 
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a great deal with her new friend Ella Bartelotte, 
and Myra often alone. 

How could she remonstrate with her for 
showing kindness to a fragile little invalid 
hardly ever off the sofa ? She petted and chafed 
secretly at losing so much of her friend's society, 
and wished she had not been persuaded into 
sending poor Captain Longley away. Kitty, 
too, regretted that prompt piece of Machiavelian 
policy, for new ambitions, with which Myra 
had nothing to do, were cropping up in her 
mind. 

One day when she had gone to Ella to consult 
with her as to their autumn trip, the girl, seeing 
Kitty's look of beautiful health and capacity, 
flushed with a feeling half of enthusiasm, half of 
envy : 

"You animated, animating thing!" she said. 
"When I see you I think the Spartans and 
Hindoos were right in leaving all the sickly 
babies to die. What use or ornament are we 
in the world ?" 

"There are far more beautiful things than 
health," Kitty said, hanging over the invalid 
with eyes brimftil of sympathy; adding, with 
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charming frankness, " I am handsome, I know ; 
but you have the face of an angel." 

" I hate flattery ; but I like to be admired by 
you," Ella answered. "I wonder why it is 
that people believe in the cant about women 
not admiring each other ? It is so untme." 

And then the two had a long discussion about 
the friendships of men for women, and of 
women for each other, which ended in Ella 
growing communicative. Ella complained of 
the world a good deal in that graceful spirit of 
eclecticism usual to invalids. Those of sound 
lungs and limbs say, " I don't like So and So ;" 
but to persons of finer organization it is more 
usual to deplore that So and So is not sympa- 
thetic, and that So and So does not possess a 
soul. And to how few acquaintances do electic 
ladies grant souls and sympathies ? Ella was the 
kindest, most tender-hearted little being in the 
world, who would spend an hour over the rescue 
of a fly drowning in cream ; but she was as bit- 
ter as Diogenes towards any one who had no 
eye for coloiu", no ear for Beethoven, or no criti- 
cal appreciation of the poetry she loved. She 
was even harder upon what she called persons 
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conjugated in one mood — ^that is to say, people 
of no enthusiasms, and scant ideas; and this was 
not the first time that she had poured complaints 
into Kitty's ears of the imsympathetic or the 
one-mooded. 

"I get so tired of Hving with people who 
have no more capacity of growing than brick 
walls," she said. " How happy Mrs. Wingfield 
must be in having a friend like you I You grow 
more than any one I know. I believe there 
isn't a day but proves a revelation of some kind 
to you." 

Kitty's face beamed. 

" I do enjoy life more than most people," she 
said ; " but the more one enjoys the more one 
criticises, that is the worst of it ; and you cannot 
alter circumstances so easily as you can criticise 
them." 

" But you would hardly alter your circiunstan- 
cesl" asked Ella, wistfully. "Free, strong, 
bright, happy, who would not be you?" 

" Oh I" Kitty cried, laughing, " one can never 
judge from the outside. Myra and I love each 
other dearly ; but we were not bom to live to- 
gether, voilh toutJ* 
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Ella would fain have learned more, but was 
too delicate to ask questions. She persisted in 
talking of Kitty and Batty's affairs, however, 
till Sir George came in, who, seeing Ella quite 
changed from the drooping, weary thing he had 
left an hour ago, was ready to faU at her friend's 
feet. He liked Batty, admired her splendid sta- 
ture, her bright wit, her clear, asserting intel- 
lect ; and Kitty had gone a little out of her way 
to please him, for no explicable reasons. 

She cared for Ella and Ella's surroundings, and 
somehow never found Sir George too tiresome, 
though he would discourse for hours upon books 
of which she knew nothing. One can forgive 
much in a host who is lavish in providing pleas- 
ure. Sir George did not care how largely he spent 
money upon Ella's visitors, providing the dainti- 
est musical fStes, picnics, d^jeAners,&c., and Kitty 
of all others had aided and abetted him in cater- 
ing for the daily feast, and afterwards enjoying 
it. So Sir George liked Kitty, and admired her 
too, and knew well enough that he and Ella 
had no more fervent admirer anywhere. With 
Kitty it was always "What does Sir George 
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Bay f or " What does darling Ella think ?" or 
"Do you both think so — ^bothl" looking from 
&ther to daughter appealingly. 

The matter in hand was most satisfactorily 
settled for the time being, by Sir George promis- 
ing to see one or two of Ella's physicians at 
once as to the quality of the baths at Ischl or at 
Arcachon. Kitty had discerned these places 
with safe enthusiasm, feeling sure that neither 
in the Austrian Tyrol nor in the Pyrenees, her 
sins, or rather her lovers, would find her out. 
The physician's opinion was to be conveyed to 
Kitty and Myra that night, and meantime they 
decided to leave Fontainebleau in three days. 
Kitty went to Paris next day to buy travellipg 
dresses, pleased with the issue of events hitherto, 
and very thoughtful about the fiiture. She had 
done her best to make new friends and allies 
from day to day, thus insuring herself against 
unlooked-for contingencies, and battled bravely 
with old affections and loves that would some- 
times try for mastery. And she was certainly 
strengthening her outworks, and making her 
position stronger. Thinking of these things 
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as she passed along the crowded Rue ^t. 
Honor6, glancing in the gay shop-windows from 
time to time, she caught sight of two faces that 
she knew. 

It was Laura and Perry, and Perry was evi- 
dently helping Laura to choose a pair of slippers. 
He held two shoes in his hands, one bright and 
new, the other old and worn, measuring them 
sole to sole, as carefully as he had measured 
shoes for Kitty in the old days, his boyish face 
solemnly eager, his gold-brown hair blown about 
more than ever. Laura stood by, watching him 
with the face of a happy child. 

Kitty turned away from the pretty picture, 
feeling suddenly heart-sick, soul-sick. How 
beautiful he was, how true, how purel Yet 
she could not love him. 

She walked hastily on, troubled with the 
suggestions of the scene. Sm-ely Laura was 
not falling in love with Perry ? Surely Mrs. 
Cornford was not encouraging such a folly? 
She knew only too well that Perry was hers, 
heart and soul ; but she could not answer for 
what he might do if driven to desperation. 
Laura and Dr. Norman must be saved at any 
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cost ; and no sooner had she reached her hotel 
than she dispatched a letter to Laura, begging 
her to come to the hotel early next day, without 
saying a word to any living soul. This was the 
first time she had communicated with any of her 
old Mends in the Rue de Tr^vise since the kill- 
ing of the fatted calf; but she felt that it would 
be more than heartless to keep silent now. If 
she could not become Dr. Norman's wife, she 
would, at least, prove his friend. The thought 
was consolatory. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IR^ AMANTIUM, ETC. 

rjlOLLY is a fair supper, but a miserable break- 
-*• fast. Laura and Perry met after her in- 
staUation in the Rue de Tr^vise with down- 
cast eyes and sudden little blushes, looking like 
children who have stolen cherries and expect a 
whipping. Perry could not convict himself of 
having aided and abetted Laura's contrivances to 
come ; and now that she was among them, he 
wished himself away. What good could he do 
her? What good could she do him? It was 
sweet to have her sympathy, as it is sweet to 
any man to have the sympathy of a gentle, 
loving child-woman, and Laura's influence had 
really stayed Perry on the road to ruin. What 
if the feeling on her side should grow into 
something else ? 
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So where poor Laura had looked for wells of 
comfort she found thirsty deserts only, and her 
young heart swelled with the bitterness of in- 
dignation. She had done nothing to warrant 
Perry's coldness, nothing to deserve his neglect, 
and he seemed on the alert to be cold and ne- 
glectful. All his old tenderness of manner, half 
protective, half appealing, was wanting ; and if 
by chance they were left alone together, which 
happened seldom, he would busy himself with a 
book, or talk in a constrained way about com- 
mon things. 

The very first opportunity that Perry could 
get of speaking privately to Mrs. Comford he 
poured out his sins, craving absolution. He 
knew how wrong his conduct had been in mak- 
ing a confidante of Laura; he knew that he could 
never love any woman but Kitty ; he knew that 
he had been drawn to Laura by her child-like 
love and pity for him. Laura was young and 
able to forget ; he was weak, but able to make 
a great effort when occasion required, and occa- 
sion required a great effort now. 

" And what do all these fine speeches tend 
to 1" asked Mrs. Cornford, smiUng. " You are 
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never to be less trusted, Perry, than when you 
have deKvered yourself of some excellent reso- 
hition, for the first thing you do is to go and 
break it. I know your ways. If you came to 
me vowing and declaring that you were over 
head and ears in love with little Laura and Kitty 
both, and must marry Laura because Kitty won't 
marry you, I should have some hopes of you." 

" Every one is wise once in their life," Perry 
answered, "and I am going to be wise now. 
It is a horrid punishment to me to make that 
sweet child hate me; but she shall do that rather 
than '' 

" Tut— tut— tut I" cried Mrs. Cornford. 

" Oh I you don't know how I love her," Perry 
said, with the utmost simplicity ; then catching 
Mrs. Cornford's convicting look, he added, " I 
mean, how I love Kitty." 

" Oh ! what a man may do, and yet not think 
himself an ass ! Perugino, I love thee like a 
mother, but do not ask me to listen when thou 
brayest." 

And Mrs. Cornford drove him out of the room 
with her maulstick. When she heard the door 
of his study shut, in a loud and dignified man- 
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ner, she summoned Laura, and talked to her 
with the oddest possible mixture of motherly 
wisdom and ragamuffinly experience — the long 
and short of her sermon being, as far as Laura 
could gather it, that men were donkeys, that 
women were fools, and that Perry and Laura 
excelled the rest of their kind in folly. 

Poor Laura I she found the Rue de Tr^vise 
Very far from the paradise she expected it to 
be, and heartily wished herself in Switzerland 
with her father and little Prissy. The weather 
was almost tropical, and she felt scarcely able 
to breathe in the stuffy little rooms, always 
smelling of oil-colour and onions. Sometimes 
the little girls took her for long walks into the 
Pare Monceux and the Bois ; but there was no 
fresh air to be had anywhere, and she wearied 
of their boisterous ways. Perry was always 
painting, either in his studio or in the galleries, 
and they only met at the little untidy, savoury 
dinners that he swallowed so voraciously. 

At length the clouds broke and Laura caught 
a glimpse of blue sky again. It happened quite 
unexpectedly ; for Perry, in some sudden freak 
of imagined prosperity, took a box at the opera 
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for all the ladies, and Laura wanted new shoes 
fit to wear with a white frock. 

" Oh 1 bother the shoes !" cried Mrs. Comford, 
forgetting all her prudence in the excitement of 
anticipating an opera. "Well, the chicks are 
busy washing their muslin frocks, so Perry must 
take you, as your papa doesn't permit you to go 
about alone." 

And then she called Perry down, and put 
Laura under his protection. 

" How hot it is 1" began Laura, petulantly. 
" Doesn't the glare make you feel nearly blind I 
I do." 

. " Take my aim, and I will hold up the um- 
brella over us both," said Perry; and Laura 
obeyed, feeling ready to cry at the words, 
though they were hardly wonderful. They 
had not walked far before Perry felt impelled 
to make some foolish speech or other that made 
Laura's round eyes fill, and the corners of her 
sweet mouth go down. " Oh I" thought Perry, 
'' what can be so innocent as the sort of fiiend- 
ship existing between her and me I" And then 
he went on to console her, and to explain what 
he termed his " blackguardly behaviour " of the 
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last few days. " The fact is," he said, " I am 
such a dreadfully weak-minded creatm'e, that I 
do exactly what people tell me to do, and Mrs. 
Comford said that it was wrong for us two to 
be Mends ; she said that your papa would not 
like it/' 

"I know what Mrs. Comford says," Laura 
began, tremulously; "but so long as we feel 
that a thing is not wrong in itself, I don't think 
it much matters whether other people approve 
or no-do your 

** Of course not," Perry answered ; ** and Mrs. 
Comford knows well enough what a consola- 
tion your friendship has been to me. Laura, 
you are too young and too good to be in the 
confidence of a wretch like me. 1 can't keep 
from drinking, from bad company, from the 
gambling-table — there, it is all out. I am head- 
long on the road to ruin, and neither God 
nor angels, good or bad, can save me. Li a 
year's time I shall be dead, murdered by Kitty. 
I shan't leave a sou to bury me, and shall be 
flung into the pauper's fosse at Montmartre." 

" Oh 1" cried Laura, weeping ; " if I — ^if any- 
body could do you good and make you happy 1" 
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" You darling to say so ! But no one, no- 
thing can do me good. I am a hopeless, help- 
less fool, that's what I am." 

" I wish I could hate her," cried little Lam*a, 
vehemently ; " she deserves it." 

"Hate herl" cried Perry. "If she ground 
one to powder, one's dust would find a tongue 
to say, I love Kitty. That's the worst of it. If 
I could hate her, I would do so this moment. 
It seems such a shame not to be happy at my 
age." 

Thus they prattled on like the children they 
were, and Laura thought that she would wil- 
lingly quarrel again with Perry, since the recol- 
lection was so sweet. He helped her to choose 
a pretty pair of shoes, and then they returned 
home, both unconscious of Kitty's passing re- 
cognition. 

When Laura reached home, she found Kitty's 
letter awaiting her. The address had been 
written by Franfine (who accompanied her 
mistress to Paris), and, to make secrecy doubly 
sure, Kitty had enclosed a milliner's card, writ- 
ing inside the envelope, " Private, K. S." 

Laura therefore pocketed the unsuspected 
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misfidve, and read it when she found herself 
alone. 

Kitty in Paris I Kitty wishing to see her ! and 
only her 1 She hardly knew how to keep the 
astounding surpiise to herself, and was thinking 
of it all the evening. Perry, too, was filled 
with thoughts of Kitty. 

What was Gounod's music? what was a 
Titiens? what was all the world to these two 
compared with Kitty ? Had the Emperor been 
assassinated then and there, they would have 
thought much more about her than about the 
headless French empire. They were in the 
Byronic period of their lives, when all of us act 
the part of Fakirs, doing penance and com- 
mitting elaborate follies for some Fetish whom 
we find out later to be a very poor creature 
indeed, and not at all worth tormenting our- 
selves about. 

Laura, having framed an errand, took a fiacre 
and went wondering whether she should be cour- 
ageous enough to plead Perry's cause. After 
waiting nearly an hour, as all Kitty's slaves of 
the lamp had to do, in she came, this queen, this 
goddess, this Helen of two or three Troys, this 
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Cleopatra of so many Antonys. She was richly 
dressed after French fashion, and bore with her 
the indescribable atmosphere of a soft, elegant, 
pampered life. Her hands were so white, her hair 
so glossy, the little lace-bordered pocket-hand- 
kerchief stuck in her girdle so perfumed, her 
skirt so long and stately, that Laura felt hum- 
bled and abashed, and had not a word to say. 

But she was in Kitty's arms, caught to Kitty's 
heart, kissed by Kitty's lips, ere any words 
were said ; and when the greeting was over 
Kitty herself spoke : 

" How good it is to see you again !" she said, 
caressing the child as a mother might have done 
a little daughter long lost sight of. 
' " Oh 1 how good it is to see you again 1 And 
you are more beautifiil than ever," cried Laura, 
lost in childlike admiration of the costly clothes 
that seemed emanations of Kitty's self. 

Kitty sighed and looked contemptuous. 

" I liked the cheap blue stuff gown I used to 
wear at Shelley church much better," she said. 
"But I did not send for you to talk of my 
clothes ; I want to talk of you." Then, looking 
into Laura's eyes with tender scrutiny, she 
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added: "I saw you with Mr. Neeve yester- 
day." 

Laura became rosy-red in a moment. 

" We only went to buy some shoes," she said. 

" But what business had Mr. Neeve with your 
shoes ?" 

" Papa does not like me to walk about Paris 
alone, and everyone else was busy, and that is 
why Mr. Neeve went ^" 

« Is that all f ' asked Kitty, still tenderly m- 
quisitorial. "You must have no secrets from 
me, Laura." 

Thus urged, Laura told her story — and a 
touching story it was, having for its theme and 
burden, the love of Perry and of herself for this 
cruel, kind, good, naughty, tender, pitiless crea- 
ture called Batty. 

"We never talk of anything else," Laura 
said, with charming pathos, " and I think we 
could talk of you all day long. Oh I Kitty, he 
has painted such beautiful pictures lately ! I 
am sure he will become a great artist like Mu- 
rillo or Raffaelle one day, and you know artists 
do make fortunes if they are clever." 

Kitty understood very well what Laura 
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meant by this little speech, but looked as inno- 
cent as a baby. 

" My dear child," she said, " artists are the 
greatest dreamers on the face of the earth, and 
Mr. Neeve the greatest of all. But that does 
not matter now. 1 know I am always causing 
pain to those I love, though 1 do love you, 
Laura, and I do want to act the part of a friend 
towards you. Do not allow yourself to be 
drawn into a friendship with Perry Neeve. He 
has a sweet nature, and is the most gifted crea- 
ture I know " — she coloured and stammered a 
little — "but — ^but there are reasons why you 
should not make a friend of him. You are too 
young and he is too young for that, and then 
there is your father to consider." 

Laura hung her head like a scolded child, 
and Kitty went on, alternately chiding and 
consoling. Laura must not listen to Perry's 
confidences, because it was unwise and un- 
maidenly ; Laura must not be persuaded into any 
foolish compact of friendship with him, because 
Dr. Norman would not approve ; lastly, Laura 
must not dream of allying herself permanently 
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with Mrs. Cornford's set, because of les conve- 
nances^ as Kitty put it. 

" You see, my darling," Kitty said, " how ill 
unequal friendships have answered in my own 
case. Ambition, and," she added modestly, "Imay 
say, the tastes inherited with gentle blood, first 
led me into bettering ray condition in life ; but 
at what a cost ! Am I not a traitor m the eyes 
of every one who knows me, and an ungrateful 
wretch in my own ? I cannot go back to Mrs. 
Comford ; and I hate myself for what I am and 
what I do ; and yet, being what I am, I cannot 
help it. Oh, Laura, be warned by me — ^you 
must promise to be warned by me." 

She wound her arms round the young girl's 
neck in a vehement passion of entreaty, that 
wotjd have swayed a much stronger will than 
Laura's, and never left off coaxing or pressing 
till the word of promise was said. Laura con- 
sented to abjure Perry's friendship, to hear no 
more of his confidence, to return to her father as 
soon as opportunity offered, and to study his 
wishes in everything. 

And when she had pledged herself to all this. 
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she received a goodly reward — such a reward as 
only Kitty can give; sweet special words of ten- 
derness, lofty confidences, insinuating little bits 
of praise, and, lastly, a little ring from off her 
own finger. 

" That is a pledge," she said, " that my little 
Laura is not going to make all those belonging 
to her unhappy and herself too by dbing impru- 
dent things." 

And then she kissed her for the last time, and 
said she feared she must send her away. 

"And when shall I see you again!" asked 
Laura, wistfully. 

" How can I tell, dear ? This is a flying visit 
to Paris, on my part, from our head-quarters, 
and we shall start for some far-off place of resort 
in a day or two, most likely at half an hour's 
notice ; at present it is quite uncertain whither 
we go. But I will write to you wherever I am 
— as if I should not ! and, mind, no word of this 
meeting to anybody." 

Laura returned home with a dreary forebod- 
ing of Perry's vexation in the future. What 
would Perry say, when she should reject his 
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friendship and not be able to tell Him why? 
This Kitty they all so loved made them very 
miserable. 
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CHAPTER X. 



PASTURES NEW. 



TT must be confessed that Kitty made thepro- 
"*■ blem of life unnecessarily difficult. She was 
now entangling herself with the Bartelottes, 
although already entangled past extrication 
with all those whom she had known, and who 
had loved her up till now. By some singular 
and fatal quality of character, she seemed un- 
able to lead a simple existence, but must com- 
plicate it by all sorts of unprovoked and irrevo- 
cable acts. For instance, no sooner was it settled 
that she and Myra should go with the Barte- 
lottes to the Pyrenees, than she threw herself 
with such heart and soul into Ella's interests, 
that Myra grew savagely jealous. Kitty felt a 
warm liking for Ella, but after all they were 
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mere acquamtances, and there could be no rea- 
son for the voluntary slavery into which Kitty 
sold herself for her new idol. She did a hun- 
dred things a day that a less exacting nature 
than Myra's might have resented — 'giving Ella 
her morning leisure, her companionship, her 
sparkling wit, her bright spirits, all of which be- 
longed to Myra by right of compact. 

And why did Kitty do this t 

She could hardly have answered the questioa. 
Myra*s ill-humour made her wretched, and she 
was put to every imaginable shift that her feel- 
ings might be spared when possible. Yet she 
went her ways with apparent recklessness, never 
putting " off with the old love before she put on 
with the new," sparing herself as little as she 
spared those who had once been the apple of 
her eye. I 

Why did she do it t 

She accumulated small troubles from day to 
day by every new friendship, she had a burden 
of unftilfilled pledges upon her conscience, she 
subjected her to reproach after reproach, and 
yet she went her ways imrepenting. Had she 
been arraigned before a mortal tribunal, she 
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might have made out for herself some such case 
as the following : 

" It is not I who am to blame, but society. 
Does not society teach every nineteenth-century 
woman that old things have passed away, and 
all things are becoming new ? Does not society 
make refinement, the shibboleth of all those who 
would live and not merely exist ? Marriage can 
no longer be said to be the Alpha and Omega of 
a woman's life; and the era of convents has 
passed away. Therefore hundreds of thousands 
of us are thrown upon our own resources, and 
outsiders blame us because we are guilty of 
precedents. Some of us rush into the world's 
market, crying, 'Man's work, at any wages,' 
and get it, whether they do it ill or well ; an^ 
thus obtain a little more freedom, a little more 
money, and a little more refinement. In former, 
days, an unmarried woman of the middle or 
upper classes was content to hang, like a para- 
site, upon some branch of the family tree ; but 
now she finds that she can in every way im- 
prove her condition by earning wages. What 
am I doing that other women do not do ? Only, 
being imeducated, I have to make my way by 
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the simple force of character. I don't want to 
marry a poor man, and have to rear a large num- 
ber of children; I am sm-e that I am intended for 
more ambitious things; and is not society teaching 
the intelligent of my sex that, as the number of 
women so exceed those of men, marriage is not 
to be depended upon by all as the summv/m 
bonum of life ?" 

Kitty did, in truth, say to herself that, being 
neither a domestic creature, nor a musician, 
nor an artist, nor a philanthropist, nor a stu- 
dent, she must just use such gifts as she pos- 
sessed, which were, ready wit, immeasurable 
tact, and a supreme gift at reading and handling 
character. If these gifts led her into difficulties 
and delinquencies, it was little wonder, she 
thought, and little matter for self-condemnation. 
Being born a nineteenth-century woman, she 
must be a power somehow, and she made her- 
self a power with a vengeance. But friendship 
is a dangerous thing when made a metier of, and 
so Kitty had found to her cost, from the time 
of leaving Paradise Place xmtil now. Friend- 
ship is pleasant enough, so long as it is put to 
legitimate use, and she had been happy in her 
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friendship of old days with the Kttle violinist 
Petroffsky and the Fulham set. It was only 
within the last year that she had become a snob, 
catching the skirts of people standing on a 
higher step of the social ladder than herself 
saying, " Lift me up !" And she was daily pay- 
ing the penalty of her ambition. 

For instance, here she was at Fontaineblean, 
in the glorious summer-tide, and she could not 
listen to the passionate cantatas of the thrush, 
or drowze with the noontide bee under fretted 
roofe of virginal green, without being troubled 
about worldly things. 

What would become of her if, or rather when, 
Myra married ? 

Might not Ella be a powerful friend ? — ^EUa, 
who was sole mistress of a wealthy house — ^EUa, 
who was so dependent upon those she loved, 
and who said that she loved her — ^EUa, who pos- 
sessed wealth she could not use, servants for 
whom she could hardly find employment, luxu- 
ries she could only enjoy vicariously? More- 
over, Ella's mode and condition of life were 
very unlikely to alter. Who so likely to value 
Kitty for Kitty's self as she? 
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And how pleasant it would be to spend the 
winters at Cannes or Nice, the springs in a 
mansion in Belgravia, the autumns in an ances- 
tral countrynseat, with an undulating deer-park 
around it, and enjoy all sorts of pomps and 
pleasures hitherto undreamed of! Myra had 
become rich by marrying a wealthy Anglo- 
Indian, and had no position anywhere beyond 
that which wealth and fair breeding give any- 
body ; and then — Kitty tacked this proviso to 
every worldly-minded speculation as a salve to 
her conscience — ^Myra, by mooting marriage, 
has declared her intention of forsaking me, be- 
fore I dreamed of forsaking her. 

It was now arranged that they would go all 
together to Arcachon, and things might have 
gone smoothly enough but for Kitty's unfortu- 
nate propensity to run into extremes. Had she 
stood by Myra in everything, thus losing her 
hold on Ella's affection, and perhaps vexing Sir 
George a little, all might have gone well ; but 
as it was she must try her old game of serving 
two masters, and live from time to time on the 
verge of a terrific crisis. The crisis was staved 
off till the eve of departure, when a most lucky 
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circumstance — for Kitty — occurred, and the Gor- 
dian knot was beautifully clipped on a sudden. 

Myra was one of those fortunate persons to 
whom people were always leaving money, with- 
out any other rhyme or reason than relationship. 
She had more than enough for her needs already, 
and did nothing to deserve substantial remem- 
brance at the hands of uncles, aunts, and cousins, 
and yet they could not make their wills without 
adding to her fortune. So Myra, just as she was 
going off to the Pyrenees to enjoy herself, must 
be sent for to England, because some horridly 
provoking relation had seen fit to leave her a 
handsome sum in the Consols, and family com- 
plications of a business nature made her pre- 
sence necessary. 

" It's too bad," she said, pouting and crying 
like a child, " that I should be dragged to Lon- 
don at this time of the year, and be disap- 
pointed of all! my pleasure. No, Kitty, I won't 
go. 

" Oh, what nonsense 1" Kitty said, with a 
genuine laugh; "as if a legacy came every 
day." 

" How good of you to bear it bo patiently, 
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when I am sure your heart is quite set 
upon Arcachon 1 But you shall have your re- 
ward." 

Kitty looked grave. 

" I don't quite see how we can both go," she 
said. " Think how entirely the Bartelottes^have 
relied upon us, and Ella so helpless too ! It 
would not be fair to them." 

"If you go to Arcachon, I go," Myra said, de- 
cidedly. 

" My dear Myra '' 

"If you go to Arcachon, I go," reiterated the 
little lady. 

" But just consider the way in which we have 
pledged ourselves," Kitty pleaded. "Ella would 
never have thought of Arcachon, or, indeed, of 
any other place, without some capable friends 
at hand, and for both of us to fail her in the 
eleventh hour, when there isn't an available 
soul left in Paris, would be too unkind. Your 
stay in England need be but short, and I would 
meet you at Bourdeaux, or at Tours, or even 
at Paris," she added, very sweetly. 

" You propose, then, to sacrifice me in order 
that Ella may not pout a little while, or Sir 
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George be made cross for half an hour." 

Kitty became pale and silent. For a time 
Myra was silent too. At length she said, with 
passionate tears and quivering lips, 

" Of course, I don't want you to feel conven- 
tionally bound to me — ^I'm not so mean as that, 
but I did think that you cared for me a little, 
Kitty." 

Kitty would fain have taken her hands and 
caressed her into a gentler mood, but Myra put 
her away, and refused to listen when she began 
speaking in self-justification. 

She stamped her little foot and clenched her 
little hand in an anguish of mortification that 
was quite real, and gave vent, between her 
tears, to one or two speeches like the follow- 
ing:— 

*' How can women be such fools as to trust 
each other? I was only a school-girl when I 
made up my mind never to have friends, because 
I saw what friendship led to; but somehow 
you forced me into liking you, Kitty, and when 
I began, I could not leave off. It will end in 
my hating you, that is all. Perhaps you won't 
mind even that, when you have your new friends 
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all to yourself, and are leading a different 
sort of life. You won't think much about 
my loneliness either. Why should you, any 
more than you thought of Dr. Norman's, or 
of Mr. Perugino'sl — and men always get bet- 
ter treated. But of what use for me to rant 
and rave ? Hard words won't move you, and 
crying won't move you, and plain truth won't 
move you, or I might say what your conduct 
looks like, and is, in the eyes of every just 
person." 

" You speak as if I had determined upon 
quitting you for ever," Kitty said, with a calm 
smile. " Dear Myra, your absence in England 
need not extend beyond a week, and you will 
then find me — ^not with the Bartelottes, but 
awaiting you in your own house. Nothing of 
the programme is to be changed, except that 
you join us a few days later ; and if it were not 
for poor Ella's helplessness, I should not dream 
of going with them." 

"Ella less helpless than I am!" Myra said, 
petulantly. "She has twice as much cleverness 
and twice as many servants ! I am sure to be 
cheated or sent on to the wrong place by that 
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dear stupid Tom-Tom and the bo^ Walter." 

" But, after all, we may be fighting with sha- 
dows. If the Bartelottes would only stay here 
a week longer, all the difficulties would vanish," 
Kitty said brightly ; " and you must know that 
if I were to go with them, it would be solely as 
your representative, and putting other consi^ 
derations out of the question utterly." 

"All other considerations!" said Myra bit- 
terly. 

^ "Oh, you jealous, wayward thing!" cried 
Kitty, seating herself on a low stool at her 
friend's feet, and looking up into her face with 
an irresistibly, fond, though fault-finding smile. 
" You must not say such things, for you do not 
mean them, I know. As if I cared for Ella as 
much as I do for you, my more than sister, my 
benefactor, my patron ^" 

" But if you care for me so much, why do 
you dream for a moment of letting me go to 
England alone I" 

" Dearest," began Kitty, " is not every one 
obliged sometimes to sacrifice feelings to les 
convenances? — ^but I am always preaching on 
this text, and the more I preach the less you 
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seem to listen. In plain English, we are pledged 
to Sir George and Ella." 

And she went on with her casuistry till Myra 
consented that Kitty should go to Arcachon, and 
not only consented, but acknowledged the ne- 
cessity of it. 

Having obtained this concession, Kitty pro- 
ceeded to instruct Myra's servants, Walter, 
Tom-Tom, and her maid, as to the care of their 
mistress on the journey, and to make all sorts 
of fanciful preparations for her comfort, cram- 
ming her pockets with bonbons, her bag with 
new novels, her trunk with all sorts of things 
that she persisted in considering necessary. It 
was arranged that Kitty should meet Myra at 
Tours on her return, and that they should write 
to each other at least twice a week. Kitty 
smiled and scoffed at the merest insinuation of 
her part of the compact being broken; and after 
a time Myra believed her, and presented her 
with a costly diamond and ruby ring, as a pledge 
of good &ith and friendship. 

Then came the hmried lunch, the drive to 
the station, the leave-taking, and, when the 
train was fairly on its way to Boulogne, Kitty 
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breathed a great sigh of reKef, She was fond 
of Myra, and she wished to save her pain, but 
she felt very glad to have her away for a 
time. 

One Gordian knot was at least untied. Who 
could tell what happy interventions might ren- 
der the others as easy in the untying? 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE WATERS OF OBLIVION. 

A RCACHON is the quaintest place in the 
-^ world, with a little village of lodging- 
houses, built like pagodas, forests of little pine- 
trees, little walks and drives about a little lake, 
and a climate of such soporific quaUty as to pro- 
duce a kind of mental torpor upon all tourists 
who go there. So soporific, indeed, is the pine- 
scented air, that one would be inclined to think 
an assassin might forget the murder on his 
conscience, a philanthropist his schemes, an 
author his critics, whilst breathing it. And 
Kitty Silver forgot the friends and lovers to 
whom she was bound. 

She was enjoying a sense of freedom, as 
new as it was delightftd. Sir George and 
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Ella treated her as if she were a duchess. It 
was always, "Woiild Miss Silver like this? 
Would Miss Silver object to that? Did Miss 
Silver wish to visit such and such a place?" 
Every arrangement seemed made with regard 
to her pleasure, and, beyond a little care of 
Ella, she was absolutely free from any responsi- 
bility whatever. All this kindness, this hospi- 
tality, this consideration, came spontaneously 
and unsought. She sat down to rich feasts, 
mental as well as material, every day, with the 
assurance of being a welcome and honoured 
guest, and she had never found herself under 
precisely the same circumstances. 

Had she not piu-chased all the pleasant things 
of Shelley House with the coin of innumerable 
daily services ? Had she not richly paid Myra 
for all the good things of her giving — acting 
by turns as housekeeper, secretary, butler, mil- 
liner f How often had she gone to bed sick and 
weary with the efforts of the day, commiserat- 
mg herself and envying every one else in the 
world! 

Here life was easy beyond her imagination. 
She had nothing to do but to enjoy herself all 
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day long, and she flourished on such liberal diet, 
lookiiig 80 handsome in her pretty, country 
costume, that it was a pleasure to behold her. 

She never seemed to remember that she was 
handsome, which made people more ready to 
praise her good looks. And, in fact, so busy 
was she with all sorts of plans and problems, 
that she had very little time to think about her 
personal appearance. 

" How beautifiil you are I" Ella was always 
saying. " How handsome and clever that girl 
is, by Jove 1" was Sir George always thinking ; 
and between the two Kitty got as much praise 
as was good for her. Praise is, no doubt, c^ 
great personal beautifier, so long as it is kept 
within legitimate bounds, just as undeserved 
blame makes people grow cross and ugly. 
Kitty could hardly help smiling and looking 
bright when she saw her smiles and bright looks 
reflected in other faces; and her new fiiends 
were most appreciative. They appreciated Kit- 
ty for her real self, finding her naive way of 
looking at things in general, especially refresh- 
ing to persons like themselves, whose expe- 
riences were limited to one phase of society. 
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Kitty forgot sometimes that she was no longer 
the Kitty of Paradise Place, and would impuls- 
ively give way to piquant little witticisms that 
were hardly refined. She would blush a delicious 
rose-colour when the deed was done, and say 
very meekly : 

" What have I said ? — ^but that comes of living 
among authors and artists, you know. One 
can't help imbibing slang." 

Her Protean idiosyncrasy came out astound- 
ingly* Sir George was a bibliomaniac; and 
what, in Heaven's name, could Kitty know 
about old books? But Kitty was not one of 
those who " eyes have they and see not, ears 
have they and hear not." She had lived in 
Bohemia, and Bohemia boasts of its biblio- 
maniacs too. She remembered how upon one 
occasion — ^it was in her childhood — there had 
been a struggle of many days between the 
universal bibliomania and — starvation. Perry's 
father possessed a rare Blackletter Bible, which 
he adored almost beyond his little ciu-ly-headed 
lad of nine years ; but the little curly-headed 
lad was in rags, and poor Polly Comford had to 
bury her husband, and Kitty herself^ a wild-eyed 
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gipsy of nine years, too, was lying sick with 
measles, and duns were at the door. 

Poor old Perugino held out till the entreaties 
and reproaches of the women — not Polly Corn- 
ford, mind you — were too much for him, then, 
very meekly and sadly, carried off his beloved 
Blackletter, and brought home forty pounds in 
exchange ; and Mr. Cornford was buried, and 
poor little Perry was fed and clothed, and Kitty 
was provided with wine, and every one rejoiced, 
except old Perugino. 

Kitty remembered this, and racked her brains 
for other half-forgotten facts about books, in 
order that Sir George might find her conversant 
with his hobby. She told him of such and such 
a place in Paris, and such and such a place in 
London, where he would not fail to discover 
treasures; and discussed booksellers, editions, 
bindings, catalogues, till Sir George was in a 
seventh heaven, and thought Ella's friend by far 
the most superior-minded young lady of their 
acquaintance. 

"It is so good of you to interest yourself 
about poor papa's book-mania," Ella would say. 

VOL. II. K 
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"You know it bores other people dreadfully, 
especially young people, I cannot think how 
it is that nothing in the world seems to bore 
you." 

" Could I find anything to bore me here, I 
should be a captious wretch, not fit to live," 
Kitty answered, demurely. 

" But tell me honestly, dear — do you like old 
books." 

" I do, indeed. You know, my childhood was 
spent among scholarly people, and I am inter- 
ested in everything they liked." 

** How fortunate for papa — and for me I" Ella 
said, smiling archly, " for, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, we are dull company for 
each other sometimes," — she added, with a sigh. 
" I often think papa must be an angel to bear 
being tied to a fretful invalid as he does. He is 
unpopular, generally speaking, and many do- 
mestic matters have helped to sour his temper ; 
but you see how good and kind and unselfish he 
is at home." 

'* Quite an angel," Kitty said ; " only angels 
haven't handsome black beards." 
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Ella laughed, and said that her father's 
beard was the only personal vanity he had ; 
adding : 

" Papa detests a handsome man as much as 
he admires a handsome woman. Those amusing 
men at Fontainebleau were not handsome, or he 
would never have tolerated them." 

And they talked away merrily, as was their 
wont to do, never finding the pine woods, or the 
pagodas, or the little lake monotonous, and 
growing more intimate every day. 

It was a happy, oblivious time, and Kitty 
wished that it might last for ever. The sword 
of Damocles, in the shape of Dr. Norman's let- 
ter, was always hanging over her, but she per- 
sisted in not seeing it. She would not recog- 
nise the evil hour till it had come. 

When she first arrived at Arcachon there re- 
mained exactly twenty-one days' respite, and 
twenty-one days pass quickly under pleasant 
circumstances. From the dewy, pine-scented, 
bird-singing morning, till the luminous, tran- 
quil, southern night, there was nothing to do at 
Arcachon but to enjoy existence. They had 
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drives, they loiinged over novels under the 
orange trees, they made delightfiilly easy little 
excursions, they were idle to the pitch of 
idiocy ; and how delicious such idleness was ! 
What indeed is so delicious as idleness in a 
foreign land with plenty of sunshine ? 

Kitty's twenty-one days passed like a dream, 
out of which she awoke one morning to find her- 
self utterly dismayed. She had counted the 
time that must elapse between the sending of 
her letter and the amval of it, and she knew 
that she must write to Dr. Norman within the 
next four-and-twenty hours. The early half of 
the time was not insupportable. It is so easy 
to forget at mid-day that one has to swallow an 
unpleasant potion at midnight ; and Kitty drove 
out with Ella, sauntered about the garden with 
Sir George, enjoyed her noontide siesta, and 
dined as usual. But all these things came to 
an end, and she foimd herself at last shut up in 
her own room, pen in hand — Dr. Norman's let- 
ter lying before her, and her mind full of irre- 
solution, penitence, and dismay. She sat down, 
and calmly reviewed the state of her affairs, 
moral and material. 
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One point was clear — she stood bound to Dr. 
Norman; and another was equally so — ^her 
friendship for Dr. Norman was the only safe in- 
vestment she had hitherto made. Myra loved 
her; but Myra was ready to marry any day 
without considering her friend's welfare. Ella 
loved her ; but Ella was not an easy person to 
know intimately ; and beyond a delightful ac- 
quaintance, what was Ella to her ? If Myra for- 
sook her, if no one else took her up, should she 
not be fairly worsted in the battle of life ? 

It seemed to Kitty that duty and expediency 
ran here in parallel lines, and that if the former 
stood Dr. Norman in good stead, so much more 
did the latter. Compassion also inclined her to 
him. Some persons in Kitty's condition would 
have lost sight of all but Dr. Norman's salient 
grievances ; but she had a mental visage of ex- 
traordinary clearness, and here, far away at 
Arcachon, could see how every detail of his 
good, earnest life would be inflaenced by her 
decision. 

All the softness and ease and elegajice of 
the life she had been leading of late, all the in- 
fluence of Ella's refined nature, inclined her 
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more kindly towards Dr. Norman now. All the 
outlying troubles, that seemed gathering like a 
anowbaU, inclined her more kindly towards him. 
She never wanted less to go back to the hum- 
drum country life that she knew would be her 
portion as his wife ; but Ella was making her 
good, and she dreaded to do a wantonly wicked, 
unwomanly thing. 

The clock of the little church struck eleven, 
twelve, one, and Kitty knew no more what the 
purport of her letter was to be than she had 
done in the morning. She dipped her pen in 
the ink, and, having dated the letter, began 
desperately : 

" My dear Dr. Norman." 

But as soon as that was done, she rose in des- 
perate indecision, and walked up and down the 
room, sighing to herself. Perhaps, had she felt 
morally certain that if she broke oflF with Dr. 
Norman then and there, she should be no more 
reminded of him, and no more brought into con- 
tact with anybody belonging to him, she could 
have sat down at once and ended the misery. 

If only some one, if only something would 
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help me, she said to herself as she turned about 
the paper, unwilling to write the death-warrant 
of her best friend's happiness. Once she 
stopped, and wrote the following sentence to 
see how the truth looked on paper. " Oh 1 for- 
give me. I must be false to you. Forget the 
wretch that I am !" But no sooner were the 
words written than she held the paper to the 
candle, and destroyed the horrid symbols that 
they were. She cared for Dr. Norman's good 
opinions, for her own self-respect, too much to 
prove herself a liar ; but then the cost of being 
true 1 — ^to go back to the humdrum village life ; 
to take upon herself the charge of those wilful 
children; to respond to Dr. Norman's noble, 
honest, large-hearted life and love — Could she 
do all these at all, much less do them well? 

And then there was Perry 1 

She threw herself on the bed in a paganish 
impatience with the Fates that had brought her 
into such straits, craving in her poor blind hu- 
manity a God to pray to, or a second self to 
give help and counsel. 

As Kitty lay thus, wondering if this were the 
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kind of ordeal to make people become pinched, 
and old, and ugly, she glided from the stupor 
of despondency into the stupor of sleep, and 
dozed intermittently. 

During that state of imperfect slumber she 
dreamed, or thought she dreamed, that she was 
drowsing on the old sofa in Paradise Place, 
sitting up to let in Perry and Mrs. Cornford, 
who had gone to the theatre. Kitty and Mrs. 
Cornford used to take by turns to go with him, 
when the ticket of adniission was only a double 
one, and it was Perry's custom to signify their 
return by throwing a pebble against the case- 
ment, or singing a snatch of a song. How real 
Kitty's dream seemed to be 1 There was Perry 
outside singing : 

" Oh 1 had I a thoiisand a year, Gaffer Green :" 

and then there came the impatient shower of 
gravel against the panes. 

" Oh 1 wait a minute," she cried, starting up 
impatiently ; but the action roused her, and she 
laid her head on the pillow almost wishing that 
the dream were true. And it was true, in a 
sense, for the singing and the shower did not 
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cease, though Kitty remained wakeful; and when 
she rose from her bed to peer out, there was a 
wild Quixotic figure. Perry's self, keeping watch 
beneath the window 1 
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CHAPTER XII. 



CAUGHT IN A NET. 



npHERE was no time for thinking. He had 
-*• found her out. She must accord him an 
interview at any risk. FooUsh, fond, never-tc- 
be-forgiven Perry ! 

By a great effort she controlled the passion of 
terror and indignation that had taken possession 
of her, and opening the window, said, all in a 
breath : 

" You must be mad to think we can recog- 
nize each other here. Am I not a woman t 
have I not a reputation ? do you want me to 
hate you, that you persecute me thus ? But I 
will meet you at Bourdeaux to-morrow, and 
hear all that you have to say, if you promise me 
three things." 
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"A hundred, if you like," came up Perry's 
answer from the garden. " See you, I must 
and will." 

" You will promise never to come near this 
house again!" 

« WeU I" 

" You will promise to enter into no communi- 
cation, either by interview or by writing, with 
Sir George or Miss Bartelotte I" 

"Good. And now for request number 
three ?" 

** You will promise to behave like a rational 
being to-morrow, and not refer at all to the 
engagement that once existed between us I" 

« Kitty," cried Perry, with mock solemnity, 
" what you ask of me is nothing in comparison 
to the sacrifices I am ready to make for you. 
Throw me down the Testament, or the Koran, 
or the Talmud, and I will swear to obey to the 
letter." 

" I will trust your word," Kitty said ; " and I 
will meet you at the H6tel de la Paix to-mor- 
row, exactly at eleven o'clock. Good night." 

" One word," pleaded Perry, with pathetic 
passion in his voice ; but Kitty shut the window 
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and fastened the shutters resolutely. When 
she felt once more alone, she could have cried 
with mortification and dismay ; all her feelings 
of compassion for Dr. Norman had died out, 
and she sat down to write to him in a mood 
that was half retributive and half revengeful. 
What right had Dr. Norman — ^what right had 
Perry to make her so suflFer? Was she not 
free to choose her own life, and select from all 
the aflFections held out to her the one she found 
sweetest and best ? Why was she to be hunted 
down just because she happened to be brighter, 
wittier, more attractive than most other women, 
and goaded, netted, entangled, like any help- 
less dumb animal? Poor Kitty, it must be 
confessed, had no idea of any higher duty than 
inclination. Inclination was her reUgion, her 
law, her judge; and inclination no longer 
pleaded in behalf of Dr. Norman. 

Perry's unexpected appearance had caused a 
reaction, but not a reaction favourable to her 
absent lover. In plain English, Kitty's senti- 
mentalism went flying to the four winds, and a 
fit of genuine ill-temper took its place. She 
was eminently an amiable person when worldly 
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things went tolerably well vnth her ; and she 
looked upon fits of ill-hnmour much as other 
people look upon fits of intoxication, kleptro-^ 
mania, or any other vice. She hated it, and yet 
could not fight it off. 

So, visiting Perry's sins upon Dr. Norman's 
head, she sat down to write to him in a state of 
mind which could but argue ill both for the 
manner and matter of her letter. What she 
wrote, she could not precisely remember after- 
wards ; she only knew that her meaning was 
worded as plainly as could be, and that it was 
the utter defeat of Dr. Norman's hopes. For 
once in her life she had written nothing but the 
naked, unvarnished truth ; how he would re- 
ceive it was an after and secondary thought. 
Then she sealed her letter savagely, and creep- 
ing downstairs, placed it beside the letter-bag, 
already locked in readiness for the early post. 

Kitty had a power of voluntary forgetfiilness, 
which is most enviable in these feverish, over- 
worked times. She could force herself to sen- 
tence one lover to a humiliating disappointment, 
iand to make a dangerous assignation with an- 
other, without keeping awake after it. Her 
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mind was not yet made up as to the safest 
means of carrying her plan into eflFect ; but she 
knew that to begin to think was to go on 
thinking, so she shut up the faculties of her 
mind, as one shuts up trinkets in a drawer, and 
slept soundly till dawn. 

Over the process of dressing she determined 
upon the wisest conduct to pursue : she would 
feign to receive a letter from some old friend 
passing through Bourdeaux, or, if the letter-bag 
were opened before Sir George or Ella, and 
there were no letters for her at all, she would 
feign to have received some such letter a day 
or two since. To coax Sir George into keep- 
ing Ella company, to coax both into faith in her 
story, would not, she thought, be difficult. As 
luck would have it, a letter did come to her 
from Bourdeaux that day — a tradesman's letter 
merely — ^relating to some purchases she had 
made for Myra ; but who was to know that ? 
She let her t^te-brtSte breakfast with Sir George 
draw to an end, and just as he began to talk of 
the day's plans, said : 

" I am most annoyingly obliged to take the 
half-past nine o'clock train to Bourdeaux this 
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morning; if you will stay with Ella, perhaps, 
she will not mind." 

" I have a great mind to go with you," Sir 
George said. " I want to see what the book- 
sellers have there." 

Kitty looked up with a sweet, deprecating 
smile. 

" Much as I should like your escort, I will not 
accept it," she answered. " Without you, with- 
out me, for a livelong day, what would darling 
Ella do?" 

" You are right — as you always are. People 
may come, and she may not be feeling well, or 
a dozen things may happen. And now I think 
of it, I asked Colonel Johnson and his fellow- 
traveller to drop in to lunch. Must you go to- 
day?" 

" I am afraid so." 

"Some important shopping on hand?" said 
Sir George, quizzically. He was profoundly in- 
quisitive. 

"No. I go to meet a friend there who is 
passing through Bourdeaux on his way — to 
Spain, I presume," Kitty answered, hypotheti- 
cally ; adding with a smile, " he is a poor young 
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artist — ^a proteg^ of mine, I might say " (oh ! 
happy Kitty, to have hit upon that innocent 
word), " and if I refused to go and see him, he 
would feel greatly hurt." 

" Ask him to come here." 

" You are so good !" Kitty said ; " but he 
might want to come again, and that would be 
troublesome; whereas if I go to Bourdeaux with 
Fran9ine, and have half-an-hour's talk with 
him, the matter will be ended for once and for 
all." 

Sir George acquiesced, and, with a very faint 
show of well-bred surprise, Ella acquiesced also. 
Neither of them liked the idea of losing Kitty — 
the sun of their universe — for a whole day, and 
there was a little feeling of jealousy underlying 
the regret. Who was this all-important pro- 
teg^, for whom she gave up a luncheon-party 
as rigidly as if she were a lawyer bound to Bour- 
deaux to make the will of a dying person. It 
seemed incredible that a poor wandering art- 
student — a mere boy, as they gleaned from 
Kitty's reports — should exact such excessive 
considerations of punctuality from her. Could 
he not have waited ? Could he not have come ? 
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Whilst Kitty was making out her case, Sir 
George and Ella saw matters in the light that 
she wished them to do; so subtly could she 
force the reasoning powers of another into a 
focus of any compass she' liked. She had said 
with the utmost simplicity, " I must go to Bour- 
deaux to see a poor young artist, a proteg6 of 
mine, and T must go to-day," and there seemed 
no possible objection to make to either state- 
ment. But no sooner was her personal persua- 
sion withdrawn, than their faculties gradually 
sharpened, and they perceived that the circum- 
stance was pregnant with suggestion, and — 
they could not conceal the thought from each 
other — suspicion also. 

" Our dear Kitty is so generous, and so full of 
sympathy and affection, that I could never be 
quite sure into what imprudence she might not 
be led," said Ella ; " and Mrs. Wingfield used 
to talk of her lovers as if they were legion." 

" Of course, of course," said Sir George, 
a little testily, feeling envious of younger men 
in general, and of Kitty's lovers in particular. 
" A woman like Miss Silver has lovers whether 
she is rich or poor — the daughter of a peer or 
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of a sweep. What a figure she has ! and what 
wit ! She is superb I" 

"Don't fall in love with Kitty yourself^ 
papa," Ella added, joking ; " for generous as 
she is, and sweet and loving as she is, she can- 
not marry all her lovers " — adding archly, " and 
I don't want a step-mamma — though I adore 
Kitty." 

Sir George seemed somewhat shocked at Ella's 
levity. 

" My dear," he said, " you forget that you 
and I have not a shilling to spare, and that I 
wouldn't spoil your comfort if Miss Silver had a 
million . . . and I were as much in love with 
her ... as Tyrrell is in love with you." 

Ella laughed sarcastically. 

" I hope your passion would be to better pur- 
pose, though I doubt it," she said. " I believe 
Kitty might be led into follies and complications 
by exaggerated notions of kindness, but she is 
as far from falling in, love as I am — ^and that is 
saying a great deal." 

" You will never marry, Ella ?" 

" Papa, how preposterous is the very idea ! 
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And that brings us back to Kitty. A woman 
who renounces marriage, especially when such 
renunciation is caused by permanent weak 
healthy must seek for compensation in friendship. 
I cannot tell you what it would be to me now 
to lose the friend I have found in Kitty Silver." 
" There is no present danger of that kind that 
1 see," Sir George said. "Miss Kitty Silver 
likes us, and likes our ways. She will not go 

yet." 

" We have no kind of claim upon her time, 
remember, papa," Ella said ; " but it is not the 
idea of losing Kitty for the present that makes 
me uneasy. It is the ftiture I am thinking of. 
Supposing Kitty holds herself free to accept a 
home with us instead of returning to Mrs. Wing- 
field — of course, I do not know how matters 
stand with them, and speak hypothetically — 
would you offer any objection to such an ar- 
rangement ?" 

Sir George looked like a man who is suddenly 
asked to lend his dearest friend a large sum of 
money. 

" She is a poor clergyman's daughter, or some- 
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thing of that sort, isn't she? and has been a 
governess. We should have to pay her at lea&t 
a hundred a year." 

" Poor papa I" cried Ella, laughing heartily at 
this display of her father's little weakness; 
" poor, victimised papa ! it is too bad to come 
down upon you with such expensive whims ; 
but if Kitty is to be had at any price, I must 
have her — ^always supposing Kitty to be all and 
no more than we take her to be." 

*^ There is just a dash of artistic Bohemia 
about her," said Sir George, " that makes me 
feel a little imcertain whether ' Love me, love 
my friends,' would apply in her case ;" and then 
he stopped short, and looked at Ella earnestly, 

" Exactly," answered Ella ; " but how are we 
ever to obtain certainty? Mrs. Wingfield is 
the only friend of Kitty's we know, and she is* a 
gentlewoman, though sadly destitute of brains 
and education. We couldn't go to her for ' re- 
ferences ' of her most intimate friend ?" 

^'Will it not be better to leave matters ay 
they are for the present ?" asked her father, un- 
willing to spend an extra hundred a year, even 
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to secure the society of a young, handsome, and 
gifted woman. 

And for the present the matter was allowed 
to rest. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

KITTY AND HER PROT^Gl^. 

"VrO sooner did Kitty find herself alone with 
-^^ Fran9ine, on her way to Bonrdeaux, than a 
delicious, vagabondish sense of freedom took 
possession of her. It was a long time now since 
she had experienced the feeling, and though 
she was the slave of her own free will, and the 
chains that bound her were covered with velvet 
and down, they galled a little at times. To-day 
she cast them oS^ and she felt glad. 

Perry might prove intractable, their interview 
might be bitter, the consequences of it might be 
unpleasant to herself; but she gave herself up 
to the hour with the abandon of a released bird. 
" What a bright day it is !" she thought, as the 
train sped on ; " how blue the sky looks ; how 
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sweet the air smells ! I wonder why it is that 
I notice these things so seldom now?'' 

How should she have time to notice them, 
when occupied from morning till night with 
pleasing others ? 

" I am young," meditated Kitty, " I have fa- 
culty enough for a dozen people ; I could slip 
into almost any little groove and enjoy exist- 
ence, provided I had one thing — ^money. But 
as it is, I must let trifles go, however pleasant ; 
I am like a person on a long journey, who can- 
not stop to pick up flowers, or chase butterflies, 
but I long to do it." 

Then giving utterance to her thoughts, she 
said, " Fran^ine, my child, are you happy ?" 

The girl opened her round blue eyes in sur- 
prise. 

" Very happy, when mademoiselle is satisfied 
with me," she said. 

" But have you nothing in life to make you 
happier than that — ^no sweetheart I " 

" Pas encore, mademoiselle," answered Fran- 
9ine, blushing. " I have a good mistress, no 
cares for the morrow, and hoUdays on saints' 
days. I am quite contented/' 
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" You poor little thing 1" Kitty said, in a tone 
of magnificent compassion. She could not help 
pitying Francine for her contented mind. To 
her, to live meant to desire and to desire meant 
to obtain. After a little while she took a Na- 
poleon out of her purse, rather abruptly, and 
said, holding it up before the girFs eyes, 

" Fran9ine, if you see anything or hear any 
thing to-day that you feel sure I should not wish 
talked of, you are to hold your peace. Do you 
understand me ?" 

" Yes, mademoiselle." 

" Are you quite sure ?" 

" Yes, mademoiselle." 

" Then, here is your Napoleon. But if you 
are imprudent, if you tattle, if you allow other 
people to bother you into talking about me and 
my affairs, I should send you back to your home 
forthwith, though I like my little maid so much," 
she added, with a subtle show of mixed severity 
and affection. 

Fran9ine took her Napoleon, cried a little out 
of gratitude at being so trusted, and then re- 
tired into a corner, like a submissive dog, who 
knows that for the present he is not wanted. 
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Kitty was silent till the train arrived at Bour- 
deaux, and stepped out on to the platform, 
calm, though pale. 

She drew her veil over her face, saw at a 
glance that Perry was not there ; then beckon- 
ing a coachman, ordered him to drive her to 
the H6tel de la Paix. 

There are some things in which one never 
grows older, and Kitty who grew, morally 
speaking, months every day, was as young as 
ever in this, that she could not meet Perry un- 
moved. 

Other people were almost impersonal to her. 
Dr. Norman was a sad and lamentable circiun- 
stance in her life ; Myra had been a fortunate 
circumstance; Sir George and Ella were de- 
lightful circumstances; Perry only seemed a 
really existent person, — flesh and spirit; and 
she could no more forget him than she could 
forget herself. 

She wished him to keep out of sight ; she 
would fain have forgotten him; she could be 
outwardly cruel to him — ^but he exercised the 
same spell over her that she exercised over 
other people, only in a different degree. 
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On this occasion her heart was beating fast 
all the time that she greeted him with apparent 
indifference ; he did not see it, he did not divine 
it, but under that calm, beautifully-poised 
manner, burned a volcanic fire of conflicting 
passions. 

They shook hands and talked of the weather 
till they were fairly installed in a little salon 
where Perry had provided a pretty breakfast, 
adorned with flowers, for Perry never forgot to 
ftte Kitty under any circumstances. Then Kitty 
let Fran9ine take off her soft summer cloak of 
creamy white, and her modest straw bonnet 
with its one little rosebud, and motioning the 
young girl to a seat by the window, sat down 
at the head of Perry's table. 

" What are we to have ?" she said, ynth an af- 
fectation of the old childish gourmandise that 
Perry had delighted to indulge ; " little fish, lit- 
tle birds ? and, oh, there is some nougat ! Give 
me a bit, this minute, please." 

Perry chipped off a bit of the nougat^ delight- 
ed, and Kitty crushed it with her strong, beau- 
tiftil little teeth, and asked for more. She had 
overcome her agitation now, and determined to 
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be good and kind to her poor faithful prot6g^, 
and make him happy for an hour, if she 
could. 

" And now, tell me/' she said, (" my little maid 
understands no English), from whence you 
came, and where you are going to f How is dear 
Polly and her chicks t What is she doing! And 
is Vittoria married? I want to hear everything 
about everybody." 

Perry began his catechism at the end. Vit- 
toria was married; Polly Comford and her 
chicks had gone home ; her stay in Paris had 
turned out well, he thought, and so on. 

" And what are you going to do with your- 
self this winter, dear Perry t" asked Kitty. 

Perry was clumsily carving a little bird. 

" I will tell you when I have achieved this 
performance," he said ; and when a delicate bit 
was finally conveyed to Kitty's plate, added : 

" I am going to Madrid to see the pictures of 
Velasquez, and £rom Madrid to Cadiz, and 
£rom Cadiz to Tunis, and, perhaps, on to Al- 
giers. Algiers is a fine place for artists, some 
of our fellows say. If I like it, I shall stay and 
paint there." 
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Perry said all this as circumspectly as if the 
plan had been digested for months, whereas it 
had only come into his mind during the last 
few minutes. Finding Kitty miles farther from 
him than before, reading in her very friendliness 
and ease, a sign that all question of love was 
over between them, he felt boimd to go some- 
where, and do something, just because so much 

« 

was expected of him. 

"What a delightful journey!" Kitty cried, 
enthusiastically, though in her inmost heart she 
felt offended at Perry's sudden show of indepen- 
dence. " The change will be so good for your 
health, too." 

"And where will you be meanwhile?" Perry 
asked, very sullenly. 

" It is quite uncertain as yet." 

"Don't marry that miserly old beggar. Sir 
George Bartelotte," Perry added. 

Kitty crimsoned. 

" Oh I Perry, Sir George Bartelotte would 
no more dream of marrying me than I should 
of ^" 

" Marrying me ?" 

" If you finish my sentences for me, you must 
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do it after your own fashion," Kitty said, laugh- 
ing ; " but you shouldn't ask a lady to a pretty 
breakfast, and then get out of temper with her, 
Perry; it is not good manners. You are go- 
ing such a long way ofl^ too, Heaven knows 
when we shall see each other again I do let us 
be friends," 

Poor Perry battled hard with the pent-up 
passion of months, but for the life of him he 
could not conquer it and be pleasant. Kitty 
coaxed ^nd caressed him with all sorts of kind 
looks and subtle words, t^uned over his sketches 
one by one in her old careful, critical way, made 
him present her with the prettiest, gave a 
trinket off her watch-chain in exchange, said he 
might write to her ; in fine, patronized in a way 
that would have been delicious to any man — 
except a rejected lover. 

Kitty was hardly more happy than Perry all 
this time ; but how was Perry to know it ? She 
laughed, smiled, talked without any apparent 
effort ; " she addressed him as her ** foolish boy," 
her " sad vagabond," her " poor, helpless Perry," 
as coolly and composedly as if she had been 
his mother. Perry could not perceive the tumult 
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raging in her heart of hearts, and she felt a 
secret contempt for him because of his blind- 
ness. 

Thus they went on misunderstanding each 
other more and more. 

Oh 1 alike in love or hate, how blind are we I 
Heart beats close to heart — ^as it seems — and by 
great, unspeakable, painful efforts, we try to 
bring ourselves in closest sympathy with our 
friend ; or the truth is so simple that we think 
he must find it out ; and it escapes him. We re- 
main mysteries to each other, in spite of our- 
selves, till both go down to the grave. How 
often do our words, acts, and looks falsify us, 
when our souls are true as steel ? Is it a cruel 
game of fate ? — ^is it a necessary condition of 
human imperfection ? We know nothing, and 
can only wait. 

Perry did not know that this was a fateful 
moment for him ; that now, if ever, Kitty might 
have listened and given way, had he made a show 
of mastery. That violent fit of ill-humour of the 
night before was reacting in liis favour now ; 
the glimpse of utter freedom she was enjoying 
with him, the sunshine, the little feast, the uncon- 
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cem the tone of their meeting, recalling, as it did, 
unregretted, but, nevertheless, happy days, were 
all in his favour. His following her was in his 
favour. Why was he gloomy, sullen, vindictive, 
just when a little strength and a little sweetness 
might have stood him in such good stead I Poor 
Perry had changed within the last few months. 
Disappointment, absinthe, evil company had 
done their work well ; he seemed fast accom- 
plishing the ruin upon which he had determined. 

The old joyous habit of admiration even seem- 
ed wholly gone. If he praised Kitty's dress or 
looks, it was in a savagely jealous manner ; and 
when she said do this or that, he obeyed apa- 
thetically and slavishly, more like a beaten dog 
than a lover. 

So the hours wore on ; and Kitty and Perry, 
as children who have started for a summer walk 
holding hands across a tiny brooklet, found the 
brooklet grow into a brook, and the brook into 
a rivulet, and the rivulet into a river — Abroad and 
deep. They spoke to each other, but their 
voices had a strange and hollow sound. They 
could not go back to the point from whence 
they had started, and the river grew wider and 
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wider. The sky was bright overhead, the 
world was bright around ; but Kfe seemed cold, 
and dark, and old to these two, as they lost 
sight of each other's faces and went their ways. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A MYSTERIOUS MISSION. 



rpHERE is a Spanish proverb which says, 
^ ' Every hair has its shadow,' but the maker 
of the proverb should have added, by way of 
moral, " Happy is he who sees it not." 

The possessor of superabundant tact can 
scarcely be a happy person, and Kitty was such 
a person. She saw the shadow of every hair. 

For instance, no sooner had she received Ella's 
kiss of welcome and Sir George's handnshake — 
both were apparently as cordial as ever — than 
she knew that something was going wrong. 
Just a touch of apprehension, just a shade of 
mistrust, just an approximation of jealousy were 
evident to her, which would not have been evi-- 
dent to one person out of fifty thousand. Whilst 
slie was making of her day at Bourdeaux as 
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pretty an idyll as could be ; whilst Ella listened, 
smiled, and asked none but answerable ques- 
tions, for Ella had plenty of tact too ; whilst Sir 
George talked naturally of Peny's projected 
tour and the advantages likely to accrue from 
it, Kitty saw as clearly as ordinary people see 
that black is black and white is white, what 
mischief Perry had worked her. The harm was 
done, past cure. She moist make the best of it. 
She worked harder than ever for the next few 
days. She posed as an angel, and did it to per- 
fection. Sir George could almost have forgiven 
ugliness in a woman who was so amiable, so 
lively, so capable as she. Kitty managed the 
house now, even marketed at times, and t|;iis 
economical proceeding enchanted Sir George 
beyond anything. Kitty suggested that the 
courier was unnecessary — a master-stroke ! The 
courier was dismissed, and Kitty had reached 
the pinnacle of Sir George's favour. If possible, 
she devoted herself more to Ella than ever. 
Ella concluded a dozen times a day that she 
could not possibly live without Kitty, but she 
wished Kitty had no prot6g^s, and hesitated 
before making her one of themselves. 
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But Ella had an attack of illness, and this 
brought matters to a crisis. Kitty sat up with 
her for several successive nights ; but for Kitty's 
cai:e, the doctor said, Ella might have succumb- 
ed. It was Kitty only who could soothe her to 
sleep, Kitty who could devise a comfortable bed, 
Kitty who could think of something for her to 
eat. Sir George's gratitude was rapturous, 
and as soon as Ella became convalescent, reviv- 
ed her plan regarding Kitty's future. 

*' It is not a question of choice, it is a question 
of necessity," he said. " Kitty must come to us. 
She is just the sort of person we want ; we are 
just the people she wants. It really seems a dis- 
pensation of Providence — ^but I don't think, my 
dear, we need say anything about salary. What 
a home it is for her 1" 

" Papa I" cried Ella, quite shocked ; " I am 89 
fond of Kitty that I hate giving her money at 
all. But two hundred pounds a year would be 
too little for any gentlewoman, under the cir- 
cumstances " 

Sir George looked excessively nervous and , 
uncomfortable. 

M 2 
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" T don't want to be shabby, Ella ; she is a 
splendid girl, good as gold, and sharp as a Jew. 
She will save you the expense of a lady's-maid; 
and work all sorts of reformations among our 
extravagant pack of servants into the bargain. 
But ^" 

" Indeed, you misunderstand me, papa," Ella 
answered, colouring painfully. " I want Kitty 
to be my friend, not my servant. I cannot and 
will not trade upon her goodness to me." 

" But, my dear child, she declares that no- 
thing makes her so happy as doing things for 
people she likes. Why not let her be happy 
in her own way ?" Sir George chuckled to him- 
self, and added — '^ and save our pockets when 
we can ?" 

" Papa, you would not take that tone if you 
knew how I abhor it," Ella said ; " We are not 
deciding a question of money. We are thinking 
of Kitty's happiness and our own." 

Sir George was terribly afraid of Ella's anger, 
and said, very penitently : 

" I can't help thinking of money, how can I, 
when every acre I have goes to a man I hate, 
^nd your whole portion must be saved out of ray 
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income ? I should not be stingy if it were not 
for this." 

Ella laid one of her fragile little hands on his 
arm. 

" Poor, dear papal" she said, "I am always for- 
getting the future. I suppose it is because I fancy 
I shall not live very long to want money at all." 

" To return to Miss Silver," began Sir George, 
abruptly, — he could not bear to dwell for a mo- 
ment on the probability of Ella's life being short, 
— " she is to live with us if she likes ; that is un- 
derstood, is it not ?" 

" On one or two conditions," Ella answered^ 
brightly, " In the first place, you shall not be 
mulcted much, papa ; my income is too large for 
an invalid, who cannot go to balls and make five 
toilettes a day ^" 

" I dare say Miss Silver would not be ofifended 
if you gave her a left-off gown now and then. 
Poor gentlewomen are used to that sort of 
thing." 

" Papa, there are considerations far more im-^ 
portant than my left-off gowns. Is Kitty free 
to accept our offer ? Is her family such as to 
warrant us in making it 1" 
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For some moments both were silent. Sir 
George was saying to himself: — ^What a pity- 
Ella is so much too good and too conscientious 
for this world 1 If Miss Silver chooses to throw 
up an engagement with Mrs. Wingfield, what 
are Mrs. Wingfield's feelings to us ? If Miss Silver 
can dress upon a hundred a-year, why put her 
out of her proper sphere by giving her more ? 
Ella's delicacy is a real misfortune, and yet I 
would rather lose a hundred pounds than shock 
her, poor darling I 

Ella's thoughts ran as follows : — How grossly 
egotistical and common and little are we with 
all our efforts at self-refining 1 Here am I living 
in a world of books and beautiful things ; yet 
because Kitty is of inferior birth and breeding 
to myself, I cannot accept Kitty's affections with- 
out reluctance. She is bright, generous, self- 
sacrificing, sympathetic, intensely clear-headed, 
all that I want in a Mend, but this petty, miser- 
able prejudice of social position makes a hypo- 
crite of me. 

"I will tell you the best thing to do," Sir 
George said at last. " I must go to London be- 
fore long on business. Why should I not go at 
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once and ease your mind about Miss Silver's 
family and antecedents by obtaining all neces- 
sary information?" 

" From whom I" asked Ella, doubtfdlly. 

" From Mrs. Wingfield, in the first instance, 
and from the friends at whose house Mrs. 
Wingfield first made her acquaintance." 

" Would not that be under-hand, and a little 
mean ?" Ella said, still doubtftil. 

" Miss Silver need never know. Provided we 
do not tell her, there is no objection to the plan 
that I can discover. The plain truth of the 
matter is, Miss Silver has made herself necessary 
to you, and Miss Silver we must keep, at any 
cost. I do believe she almost saved your life 
in this last iUness." 

Ella's eyes filled. 

"How can we ever repay such devotion!" she 
said. 

" You forget that she is poor I" Sir George 
replied ; " and that reminds me to ask you, my 
dear, what became of all the trinkets your aunt 
Francis left you I There was a pretty coral 
necklace, worth very little ; why not give it to 
Miss Silver ?" 
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"Oh, papa! as if Kitty would wear such 
trumpery 1 But I am going to give her some- 
thing on her birthday which will make her look 
like a queen/' and Ella instructed Sir George to 
bring out a certain little case from her drawer, 
and take from it two or three strings of exquisite 
pearls. 

" They — are — not — out — of — your — own — 
jewel-case ?" gasped her father. 

" I ought first to have told you that they were 
bought on purpose for Kitty," answered Ella, 
" knowing your dislike to anything going out 
of the family. These were never in the family, 
papa. How lovely they are, and how Kitty 
will love them for my sake 1" and for Kitty's 
sake she kissed them before they were put 
away. 

Sir George having decided to go to England, 
decided to go at once, and Kitty had to be told. 
Ella was a very bad actor. She felt perfectly 
guiltless of any treachery in her own heart to- 
wards her friend, but the mere fact of Sir 
George's errand seemed mean and under-hand, 
and she hated herself for being the prime mover 
of such a step. In spite of all her efforts to the 
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contrary, she showed evident embarrassment of 
manner when the subject of her father's journey 
was brought forward, excusing the journey un- 
necessarily, apologizing to Kitty for it, and 
saying a hundred things that aroused Eatty'a 
suspicions. Ella would fain have been doubly 
and trebly loving to Kitty just now ; for had she 
not watched by her bedside during nights of 
suffering, and tended her like a sister f But 
she could not play the hypocrite ; she could not 
show a fondness and confidence in words that 
her deeds wholly wanted. So, poor ^U^'j after 
the way of very sensitive people, tormented 
herself and punished herself a thousand times 
more than occasion required. 

Kitty had vague grounds for uneasiness. She 
saw plainly enough that there was some secret 
at the bottom of Sir George's sudden departure 
for England ; but how could such a secret affect 
her directly ? She could hardly believe herself 
to be of so much importance in Ella's or her 
father's eyes as to imagine that the journey was 
made on her account. And yet she felt instinc- 
tively that she had something to do with it. 

Did they suspect any secret engagement ex- 
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isting between herself and a man of inferior 
station? Did they know of her engagement 
with Dr. Norman? Had Myra compromised 
her in their eyes? Kitty asked herself a hundred 
questions of this kind. She felt it just possible 
that Myra might have worked a little mischief. 
Myra had given up all idea of going to Arcachon 
now, and by every post entreated. Kitty to re- 
turn to her. But Ella was ill — and how could 
she go ? Then Sir George was obliged to visit 
England, and how could she leave Ella alone ? 
There was always a plausible reason for Eatty 
remaining where she was ; and Myra's patience 
was on the verge of giving way, when a diver- 
sion came in the shape of her old lover, the ugly, 
the clever, the fascinating Captain Longley, 
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CHAPTER XV. 
perry's pilgrimage, 

TT was Polly Cornford who had persuaded, 
-^ nay, constrained, Perry to make a little 
tour, though at starting he had no more idea of 
meeting Eatty than he had of meeting any other 
person at all like her. What with Perry's liking 
for Laura, and Laura's liking for Perry, poor 
Mrs. Cornford had led an uneasy life of it for 
weeks past. All that was best and brightest in 
Perry's nature seemed to be consumed by his 
passion for Kitty, burnt up, shrivelled, destroyed 
as completely as shreds by fire. Who could re- 
cognise in the morose, quarrelsome, bitter Perry 
of to-day, his old, enthusiastic, genial, sweet- 
natured, sociable self I 

Perhaps Laura was the only person who 
would not believe him changed ; and to her, in 
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truth, he tried to be the same. His motive was 
a kind one, but the consequences of it were 
cruel. Laura looked upon all the world as un- 
just to poor Perry, and tried to make up for the 
injustice of the world by extra kindness on her 
part. Perry accepted her consolations in spite 
of himself. 

But a day came when Perry's sense of danger, 
and Mrs. Comford's exhortations, prevailed over 
every other consideration, and he went away. 
He did not want to ruin any one but himself. 
He thought that Laura would soon forget him. 

" Whatever you do, don't write to her," Mrs* 
Comford had said at parting. " FoUy spoken, 
is as harmless as a dishonoured biU ; folly written 
down, is an I U that you must pay one day. 
Send her your love if you like, but don't come 
back to Paradise Place till you've recovered 
your senses, or married a black woman." 

*' Don't be so horribly afraid of my coming 
back, my good soul," Perry said, with unpardon- 
able sourness. " You can let my studio to-mor- 
row, if you like." 

" Perugino, if I didn't love you as your own 
mother might do ^" 
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"Might, but didn't," interrupted Mr. Perry* 
with admirable satire, "You forget that she 
ran away from my father, and no more thought 
of me than if I had been a little rat in her cup- 
board." 

" Oh 1 Perry, you make a bad hand at acting 
the brute ; your heart is in the right place, as 
the ass said to the master who cudgelled him* 
But when you are thousands of miles away you 
will think of Polly Cornford, the veritablest ass 
that ever was, and wish you had not cudgelled 
her so often." 

" Good-bye, and God bless you !" Perry said, 
kissing her in a boyish fit of penitence. " Why 
did you pick Eatty and me out of the gutter, to 
serve you thus I" 

Then he pushed his way on to the platform of 
the Chemin de Fer de I'Ouest, and never looked 
back at poor Polly, who was crying in the third- 
class waiting-room. 

She went back, after a time, consoled. If 
anything could effect Perry's cure, she felt that 
it was foreign travel. He loved travel as pas- 
sionately as only artists can. In his prime days 
of enjoyment, and zealous, though intermittent 
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labour, a trip to Havre or Dieppe, effected at 
the least possible cost, had refreshed and in- 
vigorated him for months. A run down to 
Harwich by boat would be a tonic alike to mind 
and body ; a day at Marlow would inspire him 
with rapture ; for it is the enviable faculty of 
the born artist to renew his strength by briefest 
glimpses of the beautiful world of Nature, in 
which adverse circumstances do not permit him 
to spend his days. Mrs. Cornford had packed 
Perry's knapsack with her own hands, putting in 
all sorts of things he might want : drugs for the 
cure of ague and cholera, woollen vests, water- 
proof mocassins, and money. Having done this, 
she sent a blessing after him, and went home 
to paint laboriously for the support and educa- 
tion of her orphan nieces, and the benefit of her 
poor relations in general. 

Perry set off on his travels, wilfully deter- 
mined to see nothing, enjoy nothing, paint 
nothing. He traversed the lovely region of La 
Dordogne in perfect autumnal weather, without 
losing his evil temper, and reached Bom*deaux 
in as dull, morbid, unproductive state of mind 
as a man could well be. There he had imex- 
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pectedly come upon traces of Kitty. Turning 
over the pages of the Visitor's Guide, he saw 
this entry — Sir George Bartehtte and parti/y en 
route to Arcachon — and of course he must see 
Kitty at any cost. 

When Kitty left him, almost savage with a 
new sense of disappointment, he was divided 
between two minds. He was no more to Kitty 
than the pebbles imder his feet, but Laura loved 
him, and the little love he had to give would 
suffice to make her happy. Should he retrace 
his steps, and marry Laura, and earn a living 
by painting pictures as best he could? Or should 
he go on, caring for no one, letting no one care 
for him, and painting only when the fancy took 
him ? He decided to choose between these two 
courses by tossing up three francs. 

Heads were for going forwards, tails for re- 
turning home. Heads decided that he was to 
go on. So he went on. 

He spent two or three days at Biarritz, and 
from thence — ^always travelling by third-class 
and sleeping in cheap little inns — journeyed 
across the Pyrenees into Spain. He passed the 
weird region of the Landes, which at other times 
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would have aflfected him with eerie, fanciful 
moods ; and the demon still clmig to him. The 
weather was one long pageant of golden sun- 
shine, — ^Nature, like a coquette, seeming to 
make herself more beautiful than ever, in order 
to win back the heart of the poor, unhappy, for- 
saken young artist. Who, even in the Pyrenees, 
Saw such skies, such mountains, such pine- 
woods, such stars as he? For Nature fStea 
not the princes and possessors of the land, but 
her lovers, with the greatest of her noontide 
glories and sunset pomps ; she puts a carpet of 
flowers under their feet, she sends wild, beauti- 
ful birds across their way, who sing to them. 
And Perry had glimpses and snatches of rapture 
in spite of himselt " It is of no use for me to 
paint anything," he would say, but he painted, 
nevertheless. 

"Oh! what a divine world were this," he 
thought, "if Kitty or I had never been born! 
Were I not such a pauvre diahle going to the 
bad," he mused, " I would pick up Spanish — it is 
such an enchanting language from beginning 
to end." 

And he found the world divine in spite of 
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Kitty, and picked up Spanish, though a pauvre 
diabk going to the bad. 

It is quite wonderful in how many ways 
genius contrives to manifest itself. Perry had 
not been on Spanish soil a fortnight before he 
could talk in very pretty Castilian, thrum the 
guitar a little, dance a bolero, and sing half a 
hundred cophs. He did these things with such 
winning abandonment of manner, and was, 
moreover, so beautiful with his large blue eyes, 
clear, slightly sunburnt complexion, and dark 
gold-brown curls and beard, that he was always 
obliged to leave pleasant places because some 
pretty Pepa or Gregoria had fallen in love with 
him. What were Pepas or Gregorias to him ? 
A delusion and a snare only, so he made good 
his escape before . entangled past extrication. 
Poor Perry was as little inclined to turn gay 
Lothario now as when a mere boy he had court- 
ed his handsome, sulky, slatternly Kitty, in the 
happy past. Dissipation had no sort of tempta- 
tion for him. He had tried dissipation in Paris, 
as we have seen, but his natural temperament 
kept him young, and made hope and other good 
things possible. 
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Poor Perry's diary in these days was toucb- 
ingly wayward and simple. He sent from time 
to time such valuable pieces of information as 
this to Polly Comford — ^PoUy Comford, who 
wept for him and prayed, in a fashion, for him 
with the tenderness of a mother. 

" Burgos, i2th October. — ^Nothing to paint, so 
I came away. 

" Valladolid. — Here I fell ill, of low fever* 
The landlord's daughter, Isidora, gave me dis- 
gusting diinks of herbs and pills. She was 
very pretty and very kind, but I could not for- 
give the pills. 

"JSsconaZ. — I got such a good dinner here, 
but felt just as miserable after it as before. 

'' Madrid. — Velasquez was a wonderful, su- 
perior kind of human being. If he had only 
had Kitty to paint I 

" Madridy 2nd entry. — Do you know anything 
about Goya, dear Polly ? I don't, but his pic- 
tures are to be seen here. What a wretch I am 
not to enjoy these galleries ! 

" Madrid, 3rd entry. — I don't enjoy Madrid) so 
of what use to go on! And yet I go on. I 
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suppose it is every one's fete to go on, and not 
toUkeit." 

And when he was feirly in Andalnsia, " the 
sweetest morsel of the Peninsula," of which 
Polly Cornford would fain have had glowing 
suggestions, he tantalized her with the foUow- 
ing letter : 

" Dear Polly, 

" I have often heard you say that ' an 
ass in Spain is sure to bray in Portugal,' and I 
never heard one of your proverbs that better 
applied to me. I am just as much of a fool 
concerning one particular person as ever ; and 
I hate myself for letting that sweet child, Laura 
Norman, think so well of me. Tell her I am 
the biggest scoundrel on the face of the earth, 
with my love, please. 

"The women at Granada are very pretty. 
We had a jolly little dance last night. I do think 
I could make my fortune as a Spanish dancer in 
London. Little Isidora here would dance all 
over the world with me, I am sure. 

" Yours aflfectionately, 

" Perry. 
n2 
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"P.S. — ^I paint very little; a few daubs, 
which I sell on the way, that is all." 

Perry had fallen in with a rich Englishman at 
Granada who loved art when he could get it 
cheap, and to him he had sold a dozen exquisite 
suggestions of the Alhambra, for about five 
pounds each. The pictures were carefully 
packed, insured, and sent to adorn a country 
house in England ; the money was squandered 
ere it could fairly be called Perry's own. 

He lingered in Granada, captivated, intoxi- 
cated, entranced by its gracious fanciful beauty. 
For a time the sense of the perfection smround- 
ing him, both of nature and of art, held him 
spell-bound and happy. What were his insig- 
nificant Kfe and love 1 what was anything in all 
the world beside the Alhambra ? But this ex- 
alted mood passed away, leaving him again 
sad, and small, and self-encumbered. 

Wherever he went he found rich, parsimoni- 
ous English and American travellers who would 
buy his pictures, which were almost as cheap 
as photographs, and a hundred times as valu- 
able. Thus he paid his expenses as he went 
along, and was always in the predicament 
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either of having his pockets fiill of money, or 
wanting a hundred reals to pay his landlord's 
bill. 

So he travelled on. He went to Seville, 
to Cadiz, and from thence to Gibraltar, always 
seeing marvellous things with those nnforget- 
ting, artistic eyes of his, and always migraci- 
ously longing to turn back. 

At Gibraltar his indecision took a stronger 
foim. One day he took a berth in a steamer 
going to Bourdeaux ; the next, he half settled 
to sail for Liverpool; on the third, he really 
sailed for the shores of Africa. 

" Kitty is only a woman — I will forget her," 
he said ; " and what will remind me of Kitty in 
Africa?" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

perry's pilgrimage continued. 

T)ERRY landed at a Kttle seaboard town, 
■*■ called Nemours, on the borders of Morocco ; 
and when he had climbed one or two fiery-col- 
oured, sierra-shaped hills, and looked across the 
broad blue sea on one side, and the waving 
pale-gold desert on the other, he set off with a 
couple of French colonists who were making 
the inland journey on horseback. Perry had 
hardly felt so happy for years as he did to find 
himself on a plump little barb, with pistols at 
his side, which he was assured would prove of 
use. He had never ridden anything before bet- 
ter than a melancholy seaside hack, let out at a 
shilling an hour, and his sole knowledge of 
pistol-shooting consisted of target practice at 
Epsom races ; but his companions, with inborn 
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ineffable French amiability, took pains to teach 
him what was necessary, and Perry came to no 
mischief. How the good little horse liked his 
rider is another matter. 

The three travelled on in perfect harmony as 
far as Tclemcen — ^that beautiful Granada of the 
West, of which so few travellers know. Perry 
was sadly disappointed at having fallen in with 
no Arab thieves or assassins on the way; he 
had hoped for one murder, at least, but the sub- 
lime vision of the ruined Moorish capitol, rising 
like a tower of pure gold against an amethyst 
sky, consoled him. Here he parted company 
with his pleasant friends, and stayed a week, 
exquisitely alive to the touching, tranquil, fairy- 
like loveliness of the place. It was like dream- 
ing over the Arabian Nights. Dainty, dark- 
eyed children, in bright-coloured fez and panta- 
loons, played in the streets, every one a real, 
live little Prince Bedreddin. Veiled women 
glided among the dusky olive groves. The 
beautiful white mosques were crowded with 
worshippers at the summons of the muezzin. 
And when the many-coloiu:ed but tender day- 
light passed away, came the wondrous southern 
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night, with skies of purplish black, and large 
silvery stars like moons shining direct over- 
head. 

Perry spent half his days in cutting Kitty's 
name on the ruins. On the base of a majestic 
monolith, that had been split in two by earth- 
quake, he cut this legend very laboriously : 

" Kitty is False." 
" It cannot harm her," he mused, as he chiselled 
away in the twilight, with only a little Arab 
goat-herd watching by. " Who will ever come 
here who knows either Kitty or me ? But what 
I have written will remain for hundreds of years, 
and it is some consolation to hand down her 
perfidy from generation to generation, even on 
the borders of the desert." 

He painted three or four charming, mystical 
twilight scenes ; but here, fortunately for him, 
there were no buyers, so the sketches were 
saved and put aside. At Tclemcen he fell in 
with a grazier bound to the farthest French 
station in the interior to buy sheep, who in- 
vited him to share his gig. Perry saw a vision 
of Bedouin encampments, wild gazelles feeding 
by turbulent streams, caravans coming out of 
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yellow atmospheres, and the Great Desert be- 
yond all, and went. It was hardly wonderful 
that he should go, but incredible that he should 
have come away. To live in the open air ; in a 
wide, fresh world, without cities or convention- 
alities, to breathe the sweet, fragrant atmos- 
phere of the desert, to see savage life in its 
gayest, most genial aspect, to share the Bedou- 
in's hospitality, all this fulfilled the dreams of 
Perry's boyhood. He grew broader, browner, 
and stronger than he had ever been in his life. 
He learned to saddle a horse, to shoot the 
jackal, to hunt the gazelle, to use his muscles 
in all sorts of ways. He could say a hundred 
things in the most astonishing Arabic, fiill of 
whistling aspirates and wonderftil sibilations. 
He found himself forgetting to be unhappy ; yet 
he could not rest. The grazier said to him one 
day: 

" You are yoimg, you like adventures, you 
want to see what this country is like. Be my 
partner. I daresay you have a few thousand 
francs — all you Englishmen are rich." 

"I haven't a sou. I'm a painter," Perry 
said. 
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" Eh Men I stay with me for a few months. 
You're welcome to bed and board, if you will be 
a little handy now and then ; a painter couldn't 
, be better placed." 

Perry shook his head.. 

" I should like it, but the truth is, I've been 
hardly used by a woman, and though she will 
no more marry me than she will marry you, I 
can't rest so far away from her." 

So Perry forsook the life that he loved so 
well, and joined the first party to be heard of 
travelling to Oran. Oran is a stately, prosper- 
ous, half-Spanish city, two days' journey from 
Gibraltar, from which one can sail to all parts 
of the world. Perry went down to the harbour 
as soon as he arrived, in search of some vessel 
that would carry him to any English port at a 
cheaper rate than the mail packet. He bar- 
gained with the master of a cattle-steamer, 
boimd to Harwich in a day or two, and had paid 
his passage-money, and carried his chattels on 
board, when a marvellous thing happened. 

Winter was over now, and the balmy, delicious, 
southern spring had appeared like a dream in 
the night. With the sunshine and the south wind 
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came beautiftd, graceful pleasure-boats, like 
white-winged birds, which fluttered to the 
harbour, and there rested for awhile. Perry 
watched them with childish glee, as he loitered 
on the shore, sketch-book in hand, and hoped 
that in the next stage of existence he should be 
the owner of one of those pretty yachts, and 
not the poor artist drawing it from a distance 
with longmg eyes. 

One morning he lay at fiill length on the 
sands, watching a yacht come in ; she was an 
elegant little craft, and scudded along in a fair 
wind at such a rate that one might have fancied 
a pirate-ship was at her heels. Perry saw a red 
flag hoisted in the harbour with a smile of con- 
tempt. 

" Why on earth should they hoist colours ?" 
he said, " they haven't got Kitty on board !" 

By the time he had made a little sketch of 
the yacht she was very near the harbour, and 
Perry put up his glass to see what kind of 
people were on board. 

The party consisted of about nine ladies and 
gentlemen, all English, as Perry surmised, and 
of the stereotyped order of travellers. There 
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were one or two fashionaUe young ladies in 
straw hats and short serge frocks ; one or two 
young men with long limbs, insipid feces- 
bearded immensely; the invariable amateur 
author or artist, with pockets crammed full of 
sketch-books and French novels ; the invariable 
elderly papa, with the broad shoulders, and 
good-humoured, Philistine, purse-proud smile. 
Perry was about to put down his glass super- 
ciliously, when he caught sight of a face that 
made him grow pale and eager in a moment. 

He thought he must be dreaming, and 
looked again and again. 

He was not dreaming. 

The yacht had been honoured for a good 
cause. She had got Kitty on board ! 

It was as true as the sun shining over his 
head, as the millions on milUons of little waves 
that rippled at his feet. What woman in the 
wide world could be mistaken — even momen- 
tarily — for Kitty? Look, figure, tread, were 
as much her own as particular tones of her 
voice, and particular hues of her eye. The very 
turn of her shoulders would proclaim her among 
a thousand women. 
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Perry rushed from one sailor to the other, in 
frantic curiosity. To whom did the yacht be- 
long? Whither was she bound? How long 
would she stay in port ? — and so on. 

No one knew anything, except that the yacht 
belonged to an Englishman in the diplomatic 
service at Gibraltar, which accounted for the 
colours being hoisted, and that she would most 
Kkely make for Algiers. 

"The English always go to Algiers. It is 
such a gay place," said one, and Perry could 
learn no more. 

He skulked about the harbour all that day, 
determined to follow the yacht at any risk. 
Some of the party came on shore, but Kitty 
was not of the number, and PeiTy only saw her 
come on deck once or twice. Towards evening 
he contrived to have a little talk with the mate 
on his way to the town, and from him learned 
that the yacht would sail for Algiers next day, 
and would probably put in there for six weeks. 

Perry of course tried to get back his passage- 
money, but the captain proving irascible he 
yielded the point loftily, and spent his last 
Napoleon in paying for a second-class fare by 
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mail-packet' to Algiers. Unfortunately the 
steamer did not start for two days, during 
which Perry fretted as feverishly as if any im- 
portant issue depended upon his arrival in Al- 
giers. He knew well enough that nothing but 
disappointment would follow upon any inter- 
course he might have with Kitty. He cpuld 
no more keep away from her than the moth can 
keep from the candle that bums its wings so 
cruelly. 

The yacht had a fair wind, and reached 
Algiers ere the mail-packet was half way. For 
various good reasons she lay-to a few hours 
instead of weeks, and was scudding homewards 
before Perry put foot on shore. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

HOW SIR GEORGE FARED ON HIS ERRAND. 

SIB GEORGE set off in a state of excitement 
that bordered on elation. If one thing in 
the world was almost as dear to him as his 
daughter, it was ducats ; and he felt that to se- 
cure Kitty as a member of his houseliold would 
be an inestimable piece of economy. He was 
one of the few men who could mix up his admi- 
ration for a young and fascinating woman with 
the baldest mercenary consideration. Kitty 
was handsome, and he admired her ; Kitty was 
clever, and he liked her company ; Kitty was 
masterly in dealing with the common affairs of 
l^e ; for that quality he adored her. 

Poor Sir George's nature had been embittered 
by various causes. In the first place, he began 
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life by marrying a penniless girl for love, an act 
of selfHsacrifice for which he could never quite 
forgive himself, especially as she had borne him 
no son. In the second, his name and estate 
would go to the man he disliked above all 
others in the world. Thirdly, he was compara- 
tively poor, and could only provide for Ella's 
fixture by letting his house in Clarges Street, 
and his country seat, and living economically 
abroad. 

He had one extravagance, namely, a passion 
for old rare books ; but that one bore the same 
relation to his numerous economies as the Cor- 
sair's "one virtue linked unto a thousand 
crimes." He travelled second-class when tra- 
velling alone ; dressed as shabbily as decency 
permitted ; drank vin ordinaire with water ; 
dined off a single dish, and answered people's 
letters on the blank leaf of their own. In fine, 
where ordinarily economical people spent a 
shilling, he spent about ninepence ; if fairly out 
of Ella's sight, sixpence. What the grosser 
pleasures of the world were to other men, the 
pleasures of saving were to him. To feel him- 
self at liberty to be as economical as he pleased 
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was a little debauch of which he could not make 
enough. He grew gay, brisk, and affectionate- 
ly disposed towards the world when thus ine- 
briated; would be courteous to the pitch of 
geniality with the second or third-class passen- 
gers with whom he travelled ; would be civil to 
French officials, whom he detested ; would offer 
a cigar to anyone sitting next him. When 
reckoning up the expenses of the day, he 
chuckled to himself and praised himself as if 
he had achieved a great action, and would 
enjoy the profound sleep of a happy con- 
science. 

As soon as the business that took him to 
London was fairly over, he presented himself at 
Urs. Wingfield's lodgings in Green Street. 

Myra received everybody cordially, and over 
a charming little tfete-k-tSte limch, which Sir 
George did not disdain, as he only practised 
abstemiousness when it answered some end, 
they talked a great deal of Kitty and Kitty's 
affairs. 

Simple as Myra was, she got Sir George to 
tell her all that she wanted to know before say- 
ing a word ; and then, much too tickled at the 
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new turn affairs were taking to be angry, die 
burst into a hearty laugh, and said : 

" My dear Sir George, what an odd notion to 
think of concerning yourself about Kitty'e ante- 
cedents or belongings 1 Nobody in the licrorld 
does that. Of course, Kitty has friends and 
lovers, and may have what you call antece- 
dents, for aught I know ; but, so long as she 
contrives to keep them so beautifully in the 
backgroimd, what matters it to us ?" 

She opened her large, sleepy, blue eyes, and 
fixing them on Sir George's wizen, hairy face 
with an inexpressible mixture of childish na^veU 
and womanly shrewdness, added : 

" You might, with perfect safety, marry 
Kitty, Sir George. She would take care that 
her family or family affairs never annoyed you." 

"I don't want to marry Miss Silver," Sir 
George said, pettishly. " I want to make your 
dear Ella happy — that is all." 

" Ella is a spoiled child crying for Kitty in- 
stead of the moon," Myra rejoined ; " but the 
moon won't come down, and Kitty will." 

" Ella is so excessively tender of conscience 
that she would not for worlds make any pro- 
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posals to Miss Sflver till after I had seen you. 
We feel, indeed, that we stand in a delicate po- 
sition with regard to yourself ^" 

" As if I should hold you responsible -" 

" I do assure you that we have never once 
urged her to remain with us longer than hef 
previous arrangements with you would enable 
her to do so," Sir George continued, apologeti- 
cally, 

"Kitty is a free agent. I never held her 
bound except by her inclinations and affec- 
tions," Myra said, a Uttle bitterly. 

"I am thankful to hear you say so, Mrs. 
WingiSeld. Dear Ella has been quite troubled 
lest we should appear to have acted an un- 
friendly part towards you." 

" Kitty left me because eihe liked it, and she 
will stay for the same reason," Myra answered. 
" I hope she will not change her mind in a great 
hurry. That is all." 

" I don't think she will change her mind, be- 
cause she is so devotedly attached to Ella. They 
are like sisters," Sir George said. 

" Oh ! that coimts for nothing. She loved 

me like a sister a few months back." 

» 
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Sir George did not think any worse of Kitty 
for thus being spoken of by her dearest friend. 
On the contrary, he rather admired Kitty for 
showing so much sagacity in the selection of 
her patrons. Of course, Kitty knew well enough 
how immeasurably superior Ella's social posi- 
tion was to Myra's — the former a baronet's 
daughter, the latter a merchant's widow I Sir 
George laughed in his sleeve at Myra's insen- 
sibiKty to this view of the question ; and as he 
liked the little lady, and had no particular mo-r 
tive for undeceiving her, he allowed her to go 
on deceiving herself. Kitty adored his darling 
Ella; but it seemed preposterous that Myra 
should even have expected adoration in equal 
degree. Excepting in Kitty's case — ^for Kitty 
was an exception to every rule — Sir George 
completely confounded personalities with cir- 
cumstances. A person stood represented in his 
mind as the sum total of so much wealth, so 
much rank, and so many worldly advantages 
in general. Mere intellectual attainments, whe- 
ther scientific, literary, social, or artistic, went 
for very little ; amiabilities and moral qualities 
were altogether ignored. 
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He returned pertinaciously to the matter of 
Kitty's kith and kin. 

" My dear Ella being so young and motherless, 
I feel it my duty to know something definite 
about this young lady's position in the world. 
She will not marry. A girl without a penny 
rarely marries out of her own sphere ; and if 
she is to be Ella's companion for years to come, 
we want to feel that no poor or disreputable 
relations come down upon us." 

" Ask Dr. Norman, then," Myra said, not car- 
ing to become responsible in the matter. '^ He 
wanted to marry Kitty, and if that does not 
look like putting trust in her, what does ?" 

Sir George thought this a good idea, and, 
after a Uttle more talk, rose to go, Myra adding 
a word of advice on the threshold. 

" If you are guided by me," she said at part- 
Hig» "you will just give Kitty big lumps ot 
sugar, and not trouble your head about any- 
thing else. What good are pedigrees to clever 
people?" 

When her visitor had gone, Myra went to her 
room, and cried for an hour over Kitty's unkind 
behaviour. She was going back to India, the 
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wife of Captain Longley ; but was not his ap- 
proaching marriage an extra reason for needing 
her friend? 

Myra was not romantic. She knew the world 
very well, and she entertained no sentimentcd 
notions about love and marriage. She had 
been married before, and she understood the 
necessity of husband and wife not boring each 
other, if they would be happy. But she was so 
terribly dependent on others, that she felt she 
must inevitably bore Captain Longly if she were 
shut up with him alone in some station np- 
country. If Kitty were but with her always, to 
to organize a little society, all would go smooth- 
ly. Myra really cared for Kitty, and she now 
declared to herself bitterly that she would 
never again trust a friend as she had trusted 
this false one. 

Sir George went down to Shelley House next 
day, determined to fulfil his^^errand to the best 
of his ability, in spite of Myra's somewhat flip- 
pant deprecations. 

It is just possible that there may have been 
a touch of jealousy at the bottom of this obsti- 
nacy. Sir George no more dreamed of marry- 
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ing Kitty than he dreamed of marrying Myra ; 
but had she not smiled upon him and flattered 
him in a hundred ways, wearing the colours he 
liked best, singing his favourite songs, and re- 
minding him from day to day that his admira- 
tion waB worth the having ? 

Kitty had often talked of Shelley House, of 
her kind, admirable friend Dr. Norman, of his 
high-spirited, self-managed children, and all the 
love they bore her. She had, moreover, hinted 
at having been a sort of governess to the little 
girls ; but beyond the period of her sojourn at 
Shelley House, Kitty's account of herself was as 
vague as the carboniferous epoch in geological 
history. Whilst Sir George and Ella remained 
abroad, moving from place to place, not fixing 
their abode anywhere, it little mattered whether 
Ella's friend and companion was the daughter 
of a clergyman — or a chimney-sweep; but if 
they came to England, or settled down at Rome, 
Brussels, or Paris, it would be quite another 
thing. 

So Sir George determined to find out from 
the man who had wanted to marry Kitty 
whether she was a person fit to live with his 
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daughter ; and as the question was a delicate 
one, he pondered on the best modeof puttiiigit 

But he was doomed to a temporaiy disap- 
pointment. On inquiring for Shelley House at 
the railway station, he w;as informed that Dr. 
Norman had lately lost a considerable stun of 
money by a bank failure ; that he had in conse- 
quence left the country for some time; that 
Shelley House had been put into proper order 
and let for a term of years, and that the owner 
was living in a very small house in London. 

Sir George walked to the house that had been 
Kitty's home for so many ambitious months, 
and having obtained Dr. Norman's address from 
its new tenant, returned to London in a very 
bad temper indeed. He had spent exactly 
nineteen shillings and sixpence for no purpose. 
It was a vexatious thought. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

WHAT DR. NORMAN SAID ON KITTY'S BEHALF. 

T\R. NORMAN had hired a pretty cottage in 
^ the Addison Road, Kensington, boasting 
of a little flower garden, in front, and a little 
croqnet-lawn and shrubbery at the back; and 
though a mere doll's house compared to Shelley, 
W9.S pleasant enough. The situation was, more- 
over, quiet, healthftil, and convenient. Novelty 
delights the young ; and Dr. Norman's children 
thought it a splendid thing that papa should 
have brought them to London within reach of 
the South Kensington Museum, the Crystal 
Palace, the Polytechnic, the Zoological Gardens, 
and so many bewitching places. Dr. Norman 
was not one of those men who do things by 
halves; and when he woke up one morning. 
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and found himself on the verge of poverty, he 
set to work to retrieve his fortune hy every 
means in his power. It was the immediate loss 
of some thousands of pounds by the failure of a 
bank that had induced him to look into his 
affairs, and he was aghast at the inroads made 
upon a fair patrimony by the mismanagement 
and neglect of a few years. So he withdrew 
Regy from college, and sent him to a German 
university; put the younger boys to London 
University school instead of Eton and Harrow, 
let his land to a respectable farmer on a long 
lease, and his home to a wealthy friend, reduced 
his staff of servants to tlu*ee maids, and resolved 
to turn the steady work of years to some ac- 
count at last. 

Prissy had not yet decided what sort of edn- 
catioii would be best for herself and Laura, de- 
claring that nothing could be thought of at 
present but the arrangement of the house. WTiat 
with choosing chintzes, buying flowers for the 
little conservatory, hanging up pictures, and 
the like, the little maid was in her element; 
and when Sir George presented himself who 
should open the door but Miss Prissy, a long 
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lilac apron tied over her short frock, her fair hafe 
blown about wildly, looking the very impersoia- 
ation of briskness and bustle. 

" Oh, dear !" she said, when Sir George gave 
her his card, requesting to see her papa ; " we 
didn't want visitors yet — and especially such 
grand ones. The hall is littered with books and 
things, and my doll's linen is hanging on the 
stairs to dry 

« Prissy," put in Laura from the dining-room, 
" ask the gentleman in." 

So Prissy held the door about a quarter of a 
yard open, and led the way to Dr. Norman's 
study, a quiet room at the top of the house^ talk- 
ing volubly all the way. 

" It is such an undertaking to move," she 
said ; " how many times have you moved ? And 
how many little girls have you? Are they 
called My lady ? I should like to be called My 
lady. This is our bath-room. Isn't it a nice 
one I We all have baths eveiy day, and the 
dolls once a week. Have you got such a nice 
bath-room in your house f '— and so on. 

Dr. Norman looked very fairly at home 
among his books, scientific appliances, and 
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cabinetB of fossils, considering that they had 
only been unpacked within the last ^week or 
two. He bore the interruption with the Bna- 
vity of the proverbially absent man, colouring a 
little when Sir George announced himsel£ 
What could have brought Kitty's new friend to 
him? 

" Prissy, give Sir George Bartelotte a chair," 
he said ; and finding that a matter of time, since 
all the chairs were full, added, "you are our 
first visitor in our new house." 

Sir George apologised, as in duty bound to 
do, and then fidgeted a little, not knowing 
how to begin. 

Dr. Norman relieved him of his embarrass- 
ment, by saying quite quietly : 

" I believe that a lady who was very dear to 
my children once is now under your roof. Is 
Miss Silver well and happy ?" 

** Remarkably well, and in the best possible 
spirits. Ahem — it is of Miss Silver I wish to 
speak to you." 

Sir George paused and fidgeted. 

Dr. Norman made no sort of effort to help 
him. 
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" My daughter has become quite attached to 
Miss Silver," said Sir George, pompously. 

" Indeed?" was Dr. Norman's reply. 

" Of course such an attachment affords mat- 
ter for serious consideration." 

Dr. Norman was silent. 

" Differences of social position — ahem — ^pos* 
sibility of embarrassments in the fixture, deter 
Miss Bartelotte and myself from prematurely 
securing Miss Silver's valuable services in the 
future." 

Confound the fellow, thought Dr. Norman, he 
speaks of Kitty as if she were a lady's-maid I 

" Whilst we feel that it is one of those occasions 
deserving of sacrifice on our parts," Sir George 
went on loftily. " My daughter is an invalid, 
and requires about her a lady who would be at 
the same time a devoted friend and a conscien- 
tious adviser. This young lady seeilis in every 
way fitted for the post. She is a capital arith- 
metician, an indefatigable menagire^ an incom- 
parable economist, and Miss Bartelotte feels to- 

« 

wards her as an equal. But we know no- 
thing of Miss Silver's family, absolutely no- 
thing." 
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Then he looked at Dr. Norman, and waited. 
Dr. Norman was as uncommunicative as a 
sta^tue. 

" We thought that perhaps you might be able 
to give us some information, Dr. Norman.'' 

"Miss Silver stayed for some time in my 
house as a welcome and honoured guest, and 
only consented to prolong her stay indefinitely 
on the condition that she should help my little 
girls in managing the household," answered Dr. 
Norman. " We did not wish Miss Silver to go 
away. She went of her own accord." 

" And Miss Silver came to you as a stranger." 

'* As a guest," replied Dr. Norman ; adding, 
with a smile, "One hardly expects of one's 
guests that they bring a reference, like servants, 
as to honesty and good behaviour." 

This sarcasm nettled Sir George. 

" But you will grant the case to be different 
with a young lady of my daughter's rank," he 
said. " We should be acting unfairly towards 
Miss Silver, if we placed her in a sphere to which 
she had no right, and from which she might be 
unpleasantly ejected by the merest trifle. We 
want to prevent any possible misunderstanding 
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or complication in the future, before it is finally 
settled that she remains with us. But, sinee 
you cannot give me any information, I will no 
longer trespass on your time." 

" I know of only one person who could tell 
you whether Miss Silver is a proper person to 
enter upon the duties of Miss Bartelott^'s 
friend and conscientious adviser," Dr. Norman 
said, '*and that is the lady with whom she 
lived before coming to us. Here is her card. 
She is an admirable person, though very uncon- 
ventional in hetr mode of life. By all means oall 
upon her." 

And he put Mrs. Cornford's card into Sir 
George's hand, and bowed him out with formal 
politeness. 

Incomparable snob ! thought the philosopher. 
Pedantic prig I thought the aristocrat, as the two 
men parted. 

Dr. Norman returned to his work in a very 
impatient frame of mind. He was an exceed- 
ingly modest man, estimating himself and his 
social position at ther lowest worth; but he 
could not help thinking that Kitty was about to 
sell herself into slavery, and that, as his wife, 
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she would have been free, honoured, and happy. 
He was of too frank and affectionate a nature 
to deem otherwise — always supposing that 
Eatty cared for him — since he would have 
cut off his right hand rather than accept a sao- 
rifice from any woman. Well, she had chosen 
for herself and he could only hope that her 
choice was a happy one. Their paths had di- 
verged as entirely as the paths of travellers 
bound eastward and westward, and he trusted 
that they might never meet. Kitty had used 
him hardly, and his heart was very bitter to- 
wards her still. She was not only guilty of 
treachery, but she was guilty of slow, wilful, it 
almost seemed premeditated, treachery ; and he 
was not yet trying to forgive her. He was try- 
ing hard not only to make the best of his life, 
but to make something good of it. His unfor- 
tunate passion for Kitty had worked healthfully, 
as all good men's passions do ; — ^in the first in- 
stance, arousing him to a sense of fresher, more 
hopeftJ, younger life ; in the last, spurring him ' 
on to seek satisfaction and happiness elsewhere. 
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Disappointment was teaching him to be just to 
himself. The one supreme grief of his life had 
palsied his energies for awhile ; the smaller one 
had quickened them. He had been so badly 
used by one unworthy of him, that indignation 
became ambition. 

" The world cannot use me so ill as Kitty has 
done," he said, " and I will go in and strive 
with my fellow-men." 

To be properly estimated we must live among 
our equals ; and Dr. Norman, who had passed 
with his country neighbours as a very poor 
creature indeed, soon found his level in London. 
He selected a choice circle of friends, threw him- 
self heart and soul into some special line of 
scientific speculation, and lived a life of thought- 
fdlness and activity. The loss of his money af- 
fected him chiefly for his children's sake. He 
felt that it would only have happened to a man 
as careless and self-absorbed as himself, and 
determined that his boys and girls should 
not go unprovided for because of their father's 
fault. To fit the former for professions, and 
to give the latter the best education possible, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

WHAT MRS. OORNFORD SAID ON KITTY'S BEHALF. 

"VTEVER had Paradise Place looked more un* 
-*-^ mitigatedly disreputable than on the oc- 
casion of Sir George Bartelotte's visit. It was 
now winter-time, when the London atmosphere 
sucks all the colour out of everything, and 
makes shabbiness— whether natural or artificial 
— doubly shabby, and poverty — ^whether cheer- 
ful or melancholy — doubly poverty-stricken. 
Upon the occasion in question a slight fall of 
snow had taken place, and Mrs. Cornford's 
nieces, with all the hilarity and nonchalance of 
youth, were sweeping the steps of the whole 
little colony, and snow-balling each other and 
the passers-by. The three girls had tucked up 
their petticoats, and were splashing their untidy 
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little legs and skirts, and brandishing their 
brooms like the happy gipsies they were. On 
seeing Sir George knock at aunty's door, Binnie 
refi'ained from sending a well-aimed snoTvrbali at 
his face, and rushed to open it, calling out at 
the top of her voice, " Aunty, here's a gentle- 
man I It's so jolly, and we haven't near done 
sweeping yet !" 

Then Miss Binnie slammed the door violently, 
leaving Sir George in the dark, dirty passage 
to await Mrs. Cornford's pleasure. The heart 
of the baronet sank within him as he took in at 
a glance all the rollicking, unvarnished, out- 
spoken Bohemianism of the place. A dirty 
little lamp burned in the hall, a couple of 
liqueur glasses and a bottle of Hollands stood 
on a little bracket beside it ; a heap of coals, 
evidently borrowed of some neighbour, lay in 
one corner ; whilst overhead, hanging so low as 
to flap unpleasantly in the face of passers-by, 
were various articles of underclothing out to 
dry. 

Sir George stood aghast. It seemed to him 
that Kitty's self, Kitty's devotion, and Eatty's 
economies, were lost to him and to Ella for ever. 
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As he waited thus, Mrs. Cornford's voice came 
down from one of the upper rooms. 

"I hope you don't mind waiting?" she said. 
^' * Take things easy and you'll grow fat/ as the 
snail said to the grasshopper. If you were the 
King of the Cannibal Islands I could't come 
down till I have laid on my next coat of paint ; 
but I'll do it before you can say the alphabet 
backwards, standing on your head, or tell me 
who was Nicodemus' grandmother." 

In a few minutes she came down, the upper 
part of her portly person arrayed in a short blue 
cloth jacket like a pilot-coat, little the worse for 
wear, but greatly the worse for paint ; her head 
wrapped up in an Indian scar^ that shone with 
the lustre of antiquity, and the pockets of her 
painting apron ftdl of brushes, pencils, French 
novels, and walnut shells. Before greeting her 
visitor she stretched out one shapely arm and 
brought down all the linen at a blow, hurling it 
in a bundle to the upper landing-place ; then, 
turning to Sir George with a good-natured smile, 
said, 

" I've no faith in so much clean linen myself, 
but we must do as others do in this world." 
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She naheoiBd Inm into libe nane litde atting- 
room -where Lsm bad fixst seen Peny; neufy 
two Tears ago, and wliere Kitty luul given 
Laura a dzawing-leaBon, with all acntB of Tinons 
floating before ber mind all ibe time; and, 
motioning bim to take one ann<iuur, dropped 
into the other with a somewbat abrupt and 
catechetical — 

"WeUr 

Sir Greorge ^eiy pompondj banded her bis 
card, eajing to himself " K that does not pot a 
corb npon the woman's impndenoe nothing will ;^ 
bat it did not put a coib npon Mns. Comford's 
impudence. 

She gave an incomprable little " 5«iiew I** of 
astonishment, and said veiy nncer^nonioaaly — 

"Oh! you're Sir George Bartelotte — are 
you? Well, there's no telling who tarns up. 
Fm sure I should as soon have expected to see 
that artfol little dodger. Miss Kitty ber8el£'' 

** I believe you have known Miss Silver from 
her earliest years ?" 

" I should just think I have. Don't I know^ 
her, that's all ! ^ Blood is thicker than water, 
but you and I are related by other ties,' said the 
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costermonger's dog to the costermonger's 
donkey, * for the same stick beats ns both,' And 
Kitty and I, though not related, have had our 
ups and downs together." 

" Miss Silver speaks of her family as having 
greatly suffered from reduced circumstances," 

"Stuff!" Mrs. Cornford answered, very im- 
patiently. "I might as well say my circum- 
stances are reduced, because I've had only one 
gown to my back all my life." 

" It's quite astonishing that so accomplished 
a young lady should have had no more advMi- 
tages," pursued Sir George. 

" For my part," said Mrs. Cornford, putting 
on her H's with unusual recklessness, " I think 
she has done mighty little, living among artists 
and art-critics as she did, and having all sorts 
of opportunities. But there was never making 
an artist of Kitty Silver. A little money was 
more to her than all the arts and artists that 
ever were, a« I always said to that foolish boy 
Perry, when head and ears in love with her." 

Sir George trembled in his shoes at what 
would come next. It was all over with £lla's 
plan, he said to himself— Kitty must not stay 
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much longer with them ; beautiful, gifted £U9 she 
was, she must go. 

" What was Miss Silver^s father V* he asked, 
in rather a crestfallen manner. For the first 
time during the interview the motive of Sir 
George's coming dawned upon Mrs. Comford's 
mind. Now poor Polly Comford had not a par- 
ticle of malice in her composition, and had for- 
given Kitty's shortcomings towards herself long 
ago, but for the life of her she could not help 
playing Sir George a trick at Kitty^s expense. 
The pompous little monkey, she thought^ Fll 
teach him not to insult artists again I 

" Oh 1 you've come here for Kitty's character, 
have you?" she asked. 

" I have come, madam," replied Sir George, 
with the inimitable loftiness of little-minded 
men, " to inquire whether Miss Silver's family 
is of such a stamp as would justify me in retain- 
ing her as the companion of my daughter." 

"There's no deception about us. You see 
what we are," said Mrs. Cornford, glancing 
round the room with a wave of the hand ; " that 
picture opposite to you is worth three hundred 
pounds, and was given me by the artist C 
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(naming a celebrated French artist), a sad un- 
principled scapegrace, but such a colourist 1 
' Madame Coi*nford,' he said, * I hope to see you 
R.A. before I die — ^I love you like a sister.' 
' The nation is an ass, and you won't,' I said. 
We keep good company, I assure you. That 
sketch on the mantelpiece was given me by a 
man whose brains are worth thousands a year ; 
he comes here when all the world is gaping at 
his pictures on the Academy walls, and smokes 
a cigarette with me as simple-hearted as possi- 
ble. ' There are very few people who are such 
good company as you, Polly, my dear,' he says. 
' I can return the compliment. Jemmy,' I reply ; 
and' when the cigarettes are done, we have a 
bottle of Sauteme and drink to the health of 
our critics. There's no sort of pretence about 
us, ' but don't eat us imless you like,' say the 
thistles to the donkey, and that is what I say 
to you. We're good-meaning people, who 
never object to oblige a neighbour by pawning 
our Sunday clothes for him, but we're not quite 
respectable — only a little respectable." Mrs. 
Comford added briskly, " But have a little Hol- 
lands this cold day — do, now." 
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" I require no refreshment, I thank you, mar 
dam," Sir George said, stiffly ; " and, indeed, I 
think it hardly necessary to trespass on yonr 
time ftui;her," and he rose as if to go. 

" Hoity-toity, twiddle-diim-dee I'* Mrs. Com- 
ford cried ; " yon seem as flustered as the devil 
in a gale of wind. Having told you ivhat we 
are, I will tell you what Kitty is ; for she's no 
more like us than a cuckoo is like a cucumber. 
I wish she were." 

Sir George sat down. 

"If you think that Kitty's old friends will 
ever come in her way, you are greatly mis- 
taken," Mrs. Cornford continued ; " she loves us 
—oh I how she loves us — at a distance I" 

"Miss Silver's father was in the Church, I 
believe ?" asked Sir George, thinking that the 
latter part of Mrs. Cornford's speech augured 
well. 

" I should think he was in the Church, if any- 
body ever was 1 He was a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, and his name was the Reverend Nehemiah 
Silver, and he married the only daughter of the 
younger son of Sir Thomas Mistletoe, who hated 
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the match, and he (the parson) went out as a 
missionary to try and convert the Himalayan 
Mountains." 

" I presume, madam, you mean some uncivil- 
ized tribes dwelling in the Himalayan regions?" 
said Sir George. 

" Just as you please," Mrs. Comford went on ; 
" all I know is that he did not make many con- 
verts, and it so preyed upon his mind that he 
died of a broken heart ; and if you ever go that 
way — ^his grave lies exactly half way between 
Astracan and Pekin — ^you will see written some- 
where on the stone his name, age, and birth- 
place. Ah I poor Kitty, little you know what a 
father you lost in him 1" — and Mrs. Comford 
held her apron to her face to hide the laughter 
that she could not control. 

It has been already hinted that Kitty's parent- 
age was a hazy affair ; but if we want our coat 
of arms made out, we go to the herald's office 
and get a fine crest in a twinkling : why should 
we be more scrupulous about other fictions? 
Kitty had called the one a clergyman and the 
other a daughter of the youngest son of a 
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baronet, whose title was now extinct, and no 
one had any ground for supposing the state- 
ments to be imaginary. 

After weeping for some minutes, Mrs. Com- 
ford started from her chair and seized Sir George 
by the arm with a convulsive grip. 

"Whatever you do, don't harrow up poor 
Kitty's feelings by talking of this. She cannot 
bear to be reminded that she has lost a &ther — 
and such a father I" 

"And has Miss Silver's youth been spent 
here?" asked Sir George, not dreaming that 
Mrs. Cornford was making fiin of him. 

" Oh I bless your soul, no. She was here in 
the flesh — but what's that ? A swan is always 
a swan, though it condescends to feed with 
the ducks. And Miss Kitty condescended to 
feed with the ducks till something better turned 
up. You see, we are only a little respectable, 
and she was always the fine lady." 

" And you think that — ahem — no inconveni- 
ence would arise to us in consequence of Miss 
Silver's early connections I" 

" Inconvenience !" cried Mrs. Cornford, indig- 
nantly. "Kitty Silver would scorn to put 
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US to shame by the spectacle of her own gran- 
deur; she would rather suffer death by slow 
fire than humiliate her old friends !" 

"That sentiment does her honour," replied 
Sir George, brightening up, — "very great 
honour indeed." 

" Who says that it does not f Mrs. Comford 
said. "I can see through a brick as well as 
most people, but make no comments. Kitty's 
old friends will no more trouble her than the 
mummies in Egypt; and she will no more 
trouble them than she will trouble — ^her father's 
ghost at the foot of the Himalaya Mountain. 
* I love you dearly, but you're really too good 
for this world,' says the spider to the fly before 
gobbling him up ; and that is how Kitty — I mean 
worldly people do. But, to change the subject, 
Kitty will never disgrace your daughter, rest 
assured of that. The beggar who has turned 
thief won't look at his old friends any more than 
a duke would." 

" It seems to me that the proverb is hardly 
pertinent," said Sir George. 

" Well, we're not beggars, certainly, and 
Kitty isn't a thief, but it seemed to come in 
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handy just then. When proverbs come in 00 
handy, they always offend people.** 

"Pardon me, I was not offended, madam,'* 
Sir George said ; " but I have really trespassed 
too long on your valuable time, and will take 
my leave." 

" You'll have a cup of coffee, won't you f ** said 
Mrs. Comford. 

" Indeed, no, I thank you.'* 

" Well, would you like to see a picture that 
is decently done — for a woman I" she asked. 

As Sir George knew something about pic- 
tures, and always accepted gratuitous pleasures, 
he accepted that invitation. 

Wonderful indeed is the spell of genius. 
Providence had rather scantily endowed the 
poor baronet with the fiery particle called soul : 
he loved money better than art, and appre- 
ciated worldly things beyond beauty. But 
when Mrs. Cornford led him up to her easel, 
and he saw before him a masterly subject, well 
conceived, splendidly coloured, and full of pure, 
healthful, manly sentiment, he forgot the rol- 
licking vulgarity of the place, and the offensive 
familiarity of the woman, in sincere admiration. 
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" By George 1" he said, " you ought to get a 
good price for such a picture as that." 

" Will you give me two hundred pounds down 
for it?" cried Mrs. Comford, holding out her 
hand. 

" On my word, that is too little. Do you 
get no more than that I" asked the baronet. 

" Oh 1 you forget that I'm a woman, and have 
no R.A. at the end of my name. So you won't 
buy it?" she added, smmng. 

" I am no picture buyer, madam, but I have 
picture buying friends to whom I will name the 
matter." 

" Send 'em here — send 'em all here," Polly 
said; "a picture to sell can't get too much 
praise — ^from the wise or the foolish." 

And then Sir George very politely took his 
leave. He was determined to form no opinion 
on the matter of Mrs. Cornford's disclosures till 
they had been communicated to Ella. 

"A most extraordinary person that," he mused, 
as he walked back to Sloane Sti:eet ; " so un- 
pleasantly familiar, and yet evidently intending 
no harm. It would not be a bad speculation to 
buy that picture; Tm sure it's worth double. 
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Who would think that such a "vromaii could 
paint a signboard ! " 

" What a little prig, to be sure I — but I took 
him in gloriously about the Himalayan Moun- 
tains," said Polly ; and she assembled all her 
firiends to laugh with her over the story. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

KITTY TAKES COUNSEL OF HERSELF. 

TN spite of their affection for each other, in 
-*- spite of Ella's well-bred self-possession and 
Kitty's innate tact, the two girls were ill at ease 
during Sir George's absence. Just a touch of 
reserve, just a shade of coldness crept into the 
daily intercourse that had hitherto been so un- 
alloyed and sweet to both ; and Arcachon seem- 
ed for the time a dreary, monotonous, unbeauti*' 
ful place. Kitty made superhuman efforts to 
be merry, since she could not be cheerfiil. She 
would sing little serio-comic songs with all the 
abandon of a gipsy, would dance an operatic pas 
seuly would caricature anybody and everybody, 
for Ella's amusement. Poor Ella felt grateful, 
but could not be amused even by Kitty, so great 
was her suspense, and so painful the necessity 

VOL. IL Q 
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6f reserve. " Kitty is nobler than vre," wslb her 
hourly, almost momentarily thought, " and if I 
lose her, how blank, and miloved, and dreary 
my life will be !" 

" If I lose Ella," thought Kitty, " what beg^ 
gar in all the world will be so poor, so firiend- 
less, so forlorn as I ? I am like the prodig^al ; I 
cannot work, and to beg I am ashamed." 

She felt morally certain that Sir George's 
departure had something to do with herself. 
Was he determined to find out the nature of 
her past intercourse with Perry ? Was he sus- 
picious concerning her career from the begin- 
ning ? What would he think, how would he 
act, if he knew all ? 

At that thought Kitty would walk up and 
down her room, in a passion of indignation 
against the Fates for having used her so 
hardly. 

" I have nothing to be ashamed of but my 
poverty," she thought, with extreme bitterness; 
"nothing — nothing. Who can accuse me of 
ever forgetting that I was a woman? When 
did my pride in my good name for a single in- 
stant forsake me ? When was I guilty of a light 
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word, or of an immodest action ? Ella, who is 
pure as the angels, is not more pure than I; and 
yet, because I am poor, such reputation avails 
nothing. Oh 1 poverty, poverty ! why do yon 
not kill us outright, body and soul, rather than 
so torture us ?" 

But if Kitty's mind was in a ferment when 
she had only suspicion as a base for her uneasi- 
ness, what was her condition after reading the 
following letter from Mrs. Cornford ? — 

"Paradise Place, Nov. 10th. 

" Dear Miss Good-for-Nothing, 

«A Uttle, youngish-oldish. Jack- 
in-the.box looking man, with as much hair on 
his face as would make two or three clothes- 
brushes, came here yesterday to inquire about 
you and your belongings. I gave the first thing, 
in the. way of a pedigree that came to my mind, 
and if he. took it as true, he must blame himself 
for being a fool, and not me, for taking him in. 
'Treat a donkey like a donkey, or you'll soon 
see where you are for your pains/ that is my 
motto, Kitty ; and a good one, as far as my ex-^ 
perience of donkeys goes. 

<i2 
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" Well, I told the little wretch all this and 
much more, and praised you up as a shopman 
praises up damaged goods he wants to get rid of. 
I wasn't going to be the ruin of you, though you 
have been the ruin of my poor Perry ; for blood 
may be thicker than water, but if a motherless 
child you've taken care of isn't your relation, 
who is ? And you're my relation still, Kitty, 
and if ever you want what you never get except 
from the best of friends, namely, a little money 
and a Httle plain speaking, count upon Polly 
Comford, Your father was an Irish divine, re- 
member that, and went to India as a mission- 
ary, and died there, and is buried at the foot of 
the Himalayan Mountains ; and your mother was 
the daughter of the younger son of Sir Thomas 
Mistletoe — remember that, too, and she was dis- 
inherited because she married a poor curate. 
"Vyhatever you do, don't muddle the story. 

"Now, didn't I do my best for you I And I 
said, also, that you were no more like us than a 
pretty little blue and pink bean that has slipped 
into a bushel of grey field-pease, or something 
of the kind — ^which is true ; whether the bean 
is the best of the lot is another question. But 
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write to us, my dear. * Good luck divides the 
best of friends,' says the dog who has stolen a 
bone to his neighbour ; but it shan't entirely 
divide us, and though we don't want your bone, 
we want to know how it tastes. Is it fall of 
marrow ? Is it the best of bones ? How long 
will it last ? 

"You needn't grudge us this pleasure, for 
we're not envious, Kitty, only a little inquisitive, 
as old friends always are. I hope you'll be 
happy with the grand folks, that's all. Fine 
feathers, here and there, make a very fine bird, 
and you'll never let people find out that you are 
a jay instead of a peacock, I know. Are you 
quite comfortable in your borrowed finery? Does 
it really fit? And if it doesn't fit, how does it 
feel ? Well, there's no accounting for tastes, as 
the devil said when he saw the Scotch people 
listening to sermons two hours long! 

" Good-bye, little daughter of Mammon, 

" Yours ever, 

« Polly C. 

" P.S. — Oh, dear 1 I remember now that your 
father was an English parson ; pray don't for- 
get." 
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Think of what Kitty most have felt as she 
read this letter ; picture, if you can, her rage, 
her terror, her mortification. Nothing as yet 
had happened so adverse to her fortunes as this ; 
and as she held the letter in her hand, looking 
like a ghost, it seemed too horrible to be 
true. 

For a short time the blow paralysed her. She 
knew not which way to move so as to prove a 
Mend to herself; if^ indeed, any harmless, much 
less expedient course of action were possible. 
Sir George at Paradise Place I Sir George Mrs. 
Gomford's confidant ! Sir George a witness to 
the vagabondish, disreputable, unmitigated Bo- 
hemia in which she had been reared I As she 
realised the full import of Mrs. Comford's letter, 
it seemed to her that the cup of her niortification 
was full to overflowing, and that her ruin was 
suddenly and irrevocably accomplished. When 
Ella came to know all, would she not feel con- 
taminated by the mere touch of her finger-tips ? 
Would she not scorn her for having come to 
them under false colours ! Would she not part 
from her for once and for all ? 

And if Ella cast her out now, who was there 
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to take her in ? She had wronged Dr. Norman 
past forgiveness ; she had wronged Perry past 
forgiveness ; she had felt so securely haven- 
ed in Ella's affection that she had well-nigh 
wronged Myra past forgiveness. She could not 
dig, as she had said, and to beg she was 
ashamed. She sighed drearily as she glanced 
round her dainty little room, and said to herself, 
that whatever ills she could bear she could not 
bear poverty now. These soft cushions, these 
smooth-going carriages, these dainty meats and 
drinks, were as necessary to her as if she had 
been accustomed to them from infancy. 

Poverty would soon kill me, 1 think, she 
said, and if it did not, it would make life more 
hatefcd to me than death itself. Oh I what shall 
Tdo? 

She sat still and pondered ; but thought did 
not help her. She walked up and down the 
room and railed at fortune ; nor did that help 
her. At last she wept ; and when did tears not 
help a woman t 

Tears lightened her heart and cleared her 
vision. Having wept, she felt strong enough 
to make an effort on her own behalf and to try 
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whether she could not baffle mischance, as she 
had often baffled it before. Was she not a host 
in herself? Was she not fiskrnsighted beyond all 
the far-sighted people she knew ? 

When she had calmly considered the question 
in all its bearings, she came to the conclusion 
that if she could mend matters at once, she 
could only do so by one means. She must tell 
Ella the truth, and throw herself upon her 
generosity. Ella loved her dearly; a sister 
could hardly love her better ; and she was of a 
most constant, clinging, loyal, fervent nature. 
Would Ella tolerate the idea of her Mend, her 
darling, her counsellor, going out into the un- 
kind world alone ? Would not her affection for 
once conquer pride I 

Kitty was not well versed enough in the 
hearts of other women to feel sure on this point. 
She knew how generous men could be when 
they love ; but was the same spirit of sacrifice 
to be expected of a woman towards her friend ? 
It is true that they were dearer than most 
friends, and had loved to style each other ** sis- 
ter ;" their affection had been based on mutual 
esteem and admiration ; their sympathies had 
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drawn them nearer from day to day. Yet 
Kitty — ^who judged all women by herself — 
doubted. 

The day on which Mrs. Comford's letter ar- 
rived was to be devoted to some acquaintances 
of Ella's, who were coming from Bourdeaux; and 
thus the critical hour was put oflFfor the present. 
Kitty bestirred herself on behalf of Ella's guests, 
as usual arranged the breakfast-table, planned 
a charming excursion for the afternoon, helped 
Fran9ine to pack cups and saucers for the pic- 
nic tea, and showed no sign of the form of anx- 
iety burning within till all her work was 
done. Then she dropped into a chair and sigh- 
ed a weary little sigh, and put her hand to her 
heart. Ella was not present, but a little later 
in the day she noticed her friend's pale looks ; 
and, though she dared not ask the reason of 
them,— having received an unsatisfactory letter 
from her fitther by the same post that had 
brought Mrs. Comford's, and naturally suppos- 
ing that Kitty had heard from England also, — 
she contrived to manifest an extra tenderness. 
The party consisted of a widow lady and her 
four daughters: aristocratic, angular, amiable 
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young ladies, who had doubtless been plump 
and pretty once, but were verging on the sere 
and yellow, nay, we will not be so impolite, the 
greenish-yellow leaf. It was a sad spectacle ; 
for these young ladies had been brought up 
merely to be ornamental, aud though they were 
now trying to take kindly to the more serious 
side of things — ^to interestthemselves in hospitals 
for the sick, scientific studies, and so on-— one 
could see that this philanthropic and scientific 
alacrity was not spontaneous. And then, though 
their mamma was a baronet's widow, they were 
terribly poor, and if aristocratic poverty is not a 
harrowing thing,— what is ? Their clothes were 
flimsy, and threadbare to the last degree ; their 
shoes would not have withstood the first autum- 
nal shower ; their mnbrellas were more fitted to 
keep their aristocratic heads cool than dry. It 
woB a consoling thought that they were bound 
to the South, where people can go with the cloth- 
ing that would suffice for statues, and take no 
harm. 

" We intend to be so industrious in the Pyre- 
nees," said the mother, glancing at the daugh- 
ter. '^ Madeleine has become quite a botanist, 
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and collects wherever she goes; Fanny paints in 
water-colours ; Janet is the social economist of 
the family, and visits all the schools and or- 
phanages by the way ; and Constance and I are 
devoted to entomology. We found in Thun 
last summer the loveliest white snails you ever 
saw, as big as a mouse, and with the most 
knowing-looking horns." 

« Indeed 1" said Ella, " but I don't like snails 
at all. I could never call a snail lovely." 

" Wait till you have a hobby, dear Ella, before 
you make fiin of us," cried Constance. " Hobbies 
are the greatest boons the gods have provided 
as a compensation for all the ills to which flesh 
is heir to." 

" As if Ella had no hobby," said lady Gardi- 
ner ; — " who is without t" 

" This is my hobby," answered Ella, laying 
her hand affectionately on Kitty's arm. 

" And what is Miss Silver's hobby?" asked one 
of the ladies. 

" Kitty's hobby," said Ella very quickly, " is 
to be good to everybody." 

Kitty coloured a little. Was there any satire 

in Ella's remark? She could hardly believe it, 0^ 

1 
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though it sounded more like satire than any- 
thing else ; but then we know our own hearts 
so much better than our best friends know them ! 
Kitty and Ella were the very best friends. 
It was set fair on Ella's weather-glass when 
Kitty was by; it was rain, storm, and much 
rain when she was away. Kitty loved in a 
half humble, half lofty, protective fashion, that 
made her affection a staff for the gentle, sensi- 
tive, suffering Ella to lean on. 

And yet how little did these two women read 
each other's thoughts 1 How far were they from 
knowing each other's hearts ! On this parti- 
cular day, for instance, they sat face to face in 
the same carriage, ate at the same table, called 
each other by the same sisterly names of en- 
dearment, whilst each had her own painful se- 
cret, and still more painfiil suspicion. 

" How much does she guess ?" Ella asked her- 
self again and again. 

'* How much does she know ?" was the thought 
uppermost in Kitty's mind. 

And the ladies in the greenish-yellowish leaf 
went into ladylike ecstacies over their several 
hobbies, and a merry tea was partaken of in the 
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sweet-Bcented pine-forest, and the somewhat 
lengthy dinner came to an end, and Ella and 
Kitty found themselves alone. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

WHAT KITTY SAID ON HER OWN BEHALF. 

fPHE pine-scented air had never seemed half 
^ so sweet as it did that evening; soft breaths 
of flowers were blown from the garden, the 
twilight sky was the colour of lovely opals from 
east to west, and when they faded, great stars 
shone about the purple heavens. Kitty looked 
at the stars and said to her own heart, " Oh 1 
what has my miserable secret to do with a night 
Ukethis?" 

These small domestic tragedies, which seem 
such trifles to write of, how hard are they to bear I 

We hear of nation warring against nation, of 
awful catastrophes involving the sacrifice of 
hundreds of fellow-creatures, and set about our 
daily affairs as if nothing had happened ; but if 
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anything has come between us and the person 
we love best in the world, what are we good for 
till all is made smooth again ? We could al- 
most hide ourselves in some distant country, so 
heart-sore, heart-sick, wretched are we I These 
sweet human affections, the best gifts Heaven 
has provided, must inevitably seem embittered 
and perplexing to us now and then ; and we 
can no more see the good in such bitter- 
ness and perplexity than children can see the 
good in things created with stings and fangs. 
But the good will doubtless be revealed one 
day. 

It is easier to talk of painfiil matters at twi- 
light, and as Ella rested on her sofa, and Kitty 
sat in her easy-chair opposite, she began in a 
low voice : 

*' Ella, I have something to say to you that 
hes on my he^trt like a lump of lead. I must 
get rid of the lump whilst we are alone." 

" Yes, dear," Ella said with plaintive resig- 
nation. She did not say, "Come close to me 
and say it, with your hand in mine," as Kitty 
had hoped, but hardly expected. 

^* I take great blame to myself that I did not 
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speak out long ago when we were first thro\ 
together, but I have always been such a cowa 
where my affections are concerned, and I so< 
grew to care for you more than for all my oth 
friends," Kitty went on very proudly ai 
calmly ; " and you were very fond of me, — w© 
you not V* 

" Oh I Kitty, how can you speak as if it wei 
a thing past and done. I shall always care f( 
you more than for any other friend." 

" I know that, and I knew it all along, an 
yet to speak out is to put a barrier of some soi 
between you and me. It is natural for peopl 
to like to be happy. I said I would be happ 
as long as I could, at any risk, and I have bee 
as happy as I suppose few people ever arc 
That will be something to remember." 

Ella listened, trembling. What could sh 
say ? What could she do ? She yas beginninj 
to suffer as much as Kitty. The hardest thin| 
of all was that they could not have out thi 
story as children have out their quarrels, cheel 
to cheek and arms entwined. Ella was a chile 
still where her affections were concerned, anc 
she loved to be kissed and petted as childrei 
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do ; Kitty had loved and petted her hitherto, 
but Kitty seemed getting farther away from 
her with every word. Poor Ella 1 

" The difference between your rank and mine 
ought to have made me frank," Kitty went on, 
" but we met on grounds of equality, and when 
two women love each other as sisters, what do 
they think of rank ? I never dreamed in those 
early days that our friendship would become in 
time so sweet and enduring a thing. I did not 
know you. I did not think that a day would 
come when I should wish to be your hired ser- 
vant rather than nothing to you, and it has 
come now with a vengeance. I would rather 
be your hired servant, Ella, than reign supreme 
in a palace ; yet I must go — and you cannot, 
you must not hold me back.'' 

Ella listened and said not a word. She had 
never before /ealized how much Kitty was to 
her. She took in at a glance all the misery 
that the loss of such a friend would bring upon 
her ; and yet she listened in silence. 

" If 1 had acted fairly by you, when we first 
began to think of each other as dear friends, I 
should have made some such confession as the 
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one I am going to make now, leaving* you to 
act upon it as you think proper," Eatty said, 
and forthwith began her confession : — 

" Well, I am a social gipsy : born of them, 
bred among them, made love to by them. We 
lived like vagabonds on the face of the earth, 
taking no care for the mOrrow; feasting one 
day, starving the next ; but we broke no laws 
except those of custom and comfort. The men 
were honest, the women were good, and a uni- 
versal tie of kindness and charity bound them 
together. It was a merry life that we led in 
this Bohemia of ours, Ella, and as free from 
care as the life of the birds in the woods. If 
one of us wanted a shilling, a coat, or a loaf of 
bread, there were our neighbours', ready for us ; 
and towards myself, the goodness was such as 
I should be wicked to forget. It was not a 
life of inward, if of outward, vulgarity. We 
adored pictures, and music, and beautiful things, 
and often went without food to get a taste 
of them. Yet as I grew to be a woman I hated 
the life. I longed for softness and refinement, 
as other women long for finery and admiration. 
Perhaps it was because I came of gentle blood 
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—80 they told me — ^and the instinct of respecta- 
bility was too strong for me, I felt like an 
alien, and I determined to elevate myself, some 
day or other, at any cost. I used to sit at home 
— a very Cinderella among the ashes — thinking, 
thinking ; scheming, scheming. I had no gifts ; 
that was the worst of it. I could act passably, 
but not well enough to go on the stage. I could 
sing and play a little, but had no musical instinct 
in me ; I could not draw a line to save my life. 
My only natural gift seemed the art of acquir- 
ing popularity — ^I ought to say affection. People 
always liked me better than anybody else. It 
was as if wherever I went I exercised a mag- 
netic influence; and this often without any 
volition of my own. If we were dunned by 
some hard-hearted grocer or butcher, 1 went to 
him and talked him into waiting for his money 
a little longer, There was a poor old Pole in 
our little colony, a teacher of languages, who 
would go without bread to buy me sweetmeats. 
If Mrs. Comford's pupils brought little gifts of 
flowers or firuit, they were always presented to 
me. When one of them, Laura Norman, asked 
me to stay at her father's house in the country, 
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and I went, of course Dr. Norman, who was 
widower of forty-five, fell in love with me ; ai 
his son, a youth of nineteen, fell in love wi 
me too, and I had no more sought their Ic 
than I had sought the love of the others ; 
home. In an ill-advised moment I consented 
become Dr. Norman's wife, and if Myra hs 
not offered me a home with her I should hai 
married him ; whether for good or evil I kno 
not — I fancy for evil. You know how entire 
Myra leaned upon me and looked up to me. 
beUeve she would have given me the half of h< 
fortune in her generous, impulsive affectioi 
and we were as happy together as two woni€ 
can be, when the only tie that binds them t< 
gether is that of helplessness on one side an 
capability on the other. Myra is a mere chile 
as you know, and it was not likely that w 
should have much in common. Then I cam 
to know you, and just when I have grown fondc 
of you than of all these lovers of mine, — I mug 
go. To lose the others pained me chiefly o 
their account ; but to lose you, who have bee 
my companion, my teacher, my ideal, is lik 
going into a strange land, where I should be c 
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no more account than thousands of forlorn emi- 
grants. It is very hard," Kitty said, sorrowfully; 
"so hard that it leads me to doubt whether 
things are always ordered for the best," and she 
broke into a vehement, indignant sob. 

Just then Fran9ine entered with a little lamp, 
and Kitty saw by the light of it that Ella was 
crying also. In a moment she was at her 
friend's side, holding her little hands, calling 
her by pet names, and begging her to be com- 
forted in a dozen loving phrases. 

" Oh 1 life is so short. It must not, must not 
be 1" Ella said at last. " If I am dear to you, 
are you less dear to me ? Stay with us, dear 
Kitty, at least whilst you are happy." 

*' How can I stay ?" Kitty cried. " Are you 
not a high-bom lady? Am not I a gipsy, a 
pariah? Ahl you do not yet know all," she 
added, without looking at her friend's face. 
" Sir George has seen these old protectors and 
companions of mine. He will not think I ought 
to sit down to table with you after that." 

"Kitty," Ella said, "now it is my turn to 
make a confession ; and you would never guess 
how ignoble it is. When I think of my own 
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capabilities of littleness, I hate myself. It vf 
I who instigated papa to act as he has done ; 
did it with a good intention, I wanted to of 
you a' home with papa and me, as long as y 
might find it a happy one ; and it seemed as 
I had no right to make the offer unless I w 
quite sure that nothing stood in the way of yo 
future happiness and comfort." 

She leaned forward, so that her head rest 
on Kitty's shoulder, and added in a penitej 
pathetic voice : 

" Why can one's affections never be good ai 
unselfish and unworldly, — oh 1 why !" 

"You wish me to stay with you always 
Kitty gisked, breathlessly. 

" Could anything else so good have happen- 
to us both?" Ella said, with a sad smile, " Y< 
don't know how different papa's life and mi 
have been since you came to us. We we 
often quite tu-ed of each other's company l 
fore." 

Kitty's heart beat fast, but she listened 
silence. It was very sweet to her to be i 
praised by Ella. 

** Rank does not naturally imply refinemeni 
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Ella went on in the same plaintive voice, "you 
must have seen that for yourself; and littleness 
of every kind has been the bugbear of my life 
ever since I was a child. But there is no little^ 
ness in you that I could discover, and it breaks 
my heart to act meanly towards the person I 
most love and admire — ^in all the world," she 
cried, throwing her arms around her friend's 
neck. ** Oh 1 Kitty, why was I not also bom a 
gipsy — as you call yom-self ?" 

And she laughed and cried, and kissed Kitty 
as frantically as if that very moment they were 
going to be separated for ever and ever. 

" Think what it would be for me to go back 
to a life without you 1 Women like me, who 
spend their days on the sofa, must live with 
women for the most part ; and how dull they 
arel Ohl how dull they are! Fancy your 
poor Ella shut up with Constance Gardiner and 
her snails 1" 

The two girls laughed in the middle of their 
tears. 

"Or with Madeleine and her dried plants,'^ 
Ella went on, wiping her cheeks ; " and they 
are exceptionally intelligent for the girls of my 
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j Bet, I aBsure yon. There isn't anything lil 

originality amongst them, poor things I Kitt 
having fared sumptuously, I can^t content m; 
self with the crumbs that fall from the ric 
man's table. I can't go down from Kitty Silv< 
to the Miss Gardiners." 

"But, dear," Kitty said, very thoughtftj] 
and gravely, " if you really care for me so mucl 
there need be no question of pride between yc 
and me. I was too proud to accept Dr. No: 
man's home, since I could not love him ; I wi 
too proud to eat of Myra's bread without payin 
back in such kind as I could ; but I care moi 
for you than for both of these, and I will not I 
proud now. Let me stay with you as yoi 
hired servant in the eyes of the world ; let na 
eat at a separate table ; let me play the depei 
dant's part — I could do it easily — only let na 
stay. I muitt stay 1" 

Ella looked up, radiant with smiles and teari 
" As if I should accept such a sacrifice froi 
you, you dear generous, high-souled thing 1 
she cried, fervently. " But now I will tell yo 
what I think it will be wisest for us to do. Havin 
relieved our minds, we can afford to be happ 
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again. Let us be happy for the present, and 
not take any trouble about the future. You 
understand what I mean," she said. " I'm de- 
termined that the happiness is to last, but I can 
do nothing till papa comes home. You are as 
free to act as the winds of Heaven, but a girl 
living with her father is as dependent upon him 
as a baby." 

" It is easy enough for me to be happy, now 
that I know how much you care for me," Kitty 
answered. " There is, after all, some consola- 
tion in being a social gipsy; one is liked for 
one's own sake, and one naturally likes others 
for the same reason." 

Then she rose from her station by the sofa, 
and began the usual evening amusement of 
reading aloud as if nothing had happened. 
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T^VERYTHING went merry as a marriage- 
^ bell till Sir George's return, which event 
naturally changed the course of things, Ella 
was determined to keep Kitty, and Kitty was 
determined to stay; but Sir George must be 
umpire, and he was a very practical person; 
concerning himself — not as they did, -with 
high feelings and noble sentiments, but with 
expediency and the material bearings of the 
question. 

He and Ella had a great many talks without 
coming to any conclusion whatever. Sir George 
was shocked at Ella's want of prudence and 
common-sense; at her recklessness in money 
matters ; at her wilful opposition to the line of 
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action he chalked out for her. Nothing could 
be more ladylike and sensible, he urged, than 
to show carefulness regarding the disposal of 
one's income; and Ella seemed determined to dis- 
pose of her income as carelessly as if she were 
a speculator. 

" After all, my darling Ella," Sir George said, 
" I don't think you have adjusted the moral bal- 
ance of the case as well as I have done. Every 
value in this world is a relative value, and let 
us be a« fond of Miss Silver as we may, we are 
only justified in giving her what her gifts 
and accomplishments would gain for her else- 
where." 

" Oh 1 papa, as if I could think of Kitty in that 
way." 

" You have never studied political economy, 
my dear, or it would come naturally to you. 
Society is made up of exchange, and each mem- 
ber is only entitled to give the real value of the 
thing he obtains. Now, our dear Miss Silver is a 
noble creature — ^I don't know another woman 
like her — ^but it will be a disadvantage to her 
through life that she comes of — well — of what 
class shaU I sayl-of the people? AndinoflFer- 
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ing her a home under our roof, we are bound to 
take that fact into consideration/' 

Ella's heart was swelling with indignation, 
but she loved her father too well, and was too 
used to such displays of feeling on his part, to 
take offence. 

She merely said, colouring painfully whilst 
she spoke : 

"Dear papa, we are only concerned with 
Kitty herself." 

" Oh I my dear, you wouldn't feel so about it 
if you had seen what I have seen." 

And as Sir George recalled poor Polly Corn- 
ford's well-intended cordiality, he shrugged 
his shoulders. " That woman actually asked me 
to take a glass of Hollands 1 " 

" But, dearest papa, we are not taking Mrs. 
Cornford to live with us. Kitty has of her own 
accord broken from such of her early connec- 
tions as she deemed unsuitable; and though 
she would always help her old friends if in 
trouble — ^which only an ungrateful person could 
refuse to do — she belongs as little to them as 
you or I." 

" 1 admit that, my dear." 
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" Then we are only arguing in a circle," Ella 
continued, " and there is no more to be said." 

Sir George fidgeted a little, as he always did 
before venturing upon a heterodox sentiment in 
his daughter's hearing. 

"There is only this to be said: that if we 
make Miss Silver's allowance such as you pro- 
pose, she will be receiving more than half the 
curates and vicars of England." 

" If you think that I shall be behaving too 
generously to Kitty, she must go, papa, that is 
all," Ella said, coldly and firmly. " I will not 
accept the sacrifice of her freedom, her time, 
and her interests, for such a miserable pittance 
as you would hardly offer a nursery governess." 

" Of course, you must do as you think proper, 
my dear." 

So the matter ended. 

Ella was happy ; Sir George grew reconciled 
to the loss of his money ; Kitty felt anchored at 
last. 

She said to herself that she had guided the 
little craft of her destiny well through stormy 
seas and adverse weather, and that she had cast 
anchor in a happy haven. Would she ever be 
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tempted to try another voyage? Wotild she 
weary of this pleasant port! She thought not. 
She hoped not. She was a little tired of sitting 
alone at the helm, and steering hither and thither 
in quest of good luck. Why could she not rest 
now? 

Of the future she never thought. The life 
with Sir George and Ella seemed so agreeable 
and so suited to her that she settled down, for 
once seeking nothing better, for once hoping 
nothing beyond. Here she had the appUances 
of wealth, the society of cultivated people, plenty 
of money for her own uses, plenty of change, 
amusement, and admiration. Her spirits rose, 
her eyes grew brighter, her physical and mental 
powers developed themselves in this new atmos- 
phere of prosperity. She felt as if she could not 
do enough for Sir George and Ella, for her old 
friends in Paradise Place, and for the whole 
world in general. She sent her poor old pro- 
t6g6, Papa Peter, who, she knew, was now infirm 
and almost wholly dependent npon Polly Corn- 
ford's bounty, a ten-pound note ; she sent Mimi, 
Tommie, and Binnie each a necklace, and Polly a 
little gold brooch. 
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She would fain have showed some kindness to 
Dr. Norman, but knew no way ; sha did, how- 
ever, send Christmas gifts to Laura and Prissy, 
thinking he would be pleased that his children 
should have a place in her memory still. 

To a mind as active as Etty's, it was infinitely 
preferable to find herself a member of the Barte- 
lotte household, rather than a guest. Formerly 
the question had ever been — " Does Miss Silver 
like this?" Now the question was — "Does 
Edtty think this quite the best thing for us to 
dor 

Kitty's opinion, which was always given 
meekly, and rather as a tentative than as an 
opinion, generaUy led the way, and this su- 
premacy could but be pleasant. Kitty, in fact, 
ruled the household. If the servants pleased 
Kitty they pleased everybody. If a plan found 
favour in Kitty's eyes. Sir George ceased to dis- 
cuss it with Ella. If Sir George proved fractious 
in money matters, Kitty had but to talk the 
matter over with him, and he grew tractable as 
a lamb. 

Kitty, in truth, had found her vocation. She 
had not to do now, as in Myra's case, with a 
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mind immeasurably inferior to her cwn, but with 
minds, if not her equals in some things, at least 
her superiors in others. She had not Ella's edu* 
cation as a lady; she had not Sir George's 
education as a man of the world ; and to both 
Ella and Sir George she could look up by turns. 
They admired her for herself alone, and not as 
poor little Myra had done, for her versatility in 
things acquired. 

It was not necessary for Kitty to shine here 
by the means of mushroom accomplishments. 
Mediocrity in ordinary feminine pursuits might 
well be permitted to one who was so lavishly 
gifted by nature ; and though Ella encouraged 
her to pursue the study of music, it was for 
Kitty's sake, not her own, since she only cared 
for music of the very best kind. Kitty, there- 
fore, could rest on her oars. 

She found herself in the happy position of an 
ambitious woman, who is told that to improve 
herself any more were but gilding refined gold 
and painting the lily. " Good heavens 1" she 
would say to herself, and smile, " had T married 
Dr. Norman he would have set me to the study of 
Greek and transcendental mathematics at leaat. 
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Had I staid with Myra, I must have gone on 
perfecting myself in all sorts of drawing-room 
accomplishments ; had I staid in Paradise Place, 
as Perry's wife even, I must have learned how 
to cook the dinner and make a gown. From 
what miseries have I not escaped I" 

She was good enough and clever enough for 
these new friends of hers. Why should they 
want her to be perfect? Sir George felt su- 
preme contempt for any woman who openly set 
her judgment above his own, and the only 
weakness of Ella's sweet nature was that she 
loved to pose as a moral teacher. There was a 
fund of religious enthusiasm in her mind, nur- 
tured on the works of German theologians and 
mystics, that could seldom find means of ex- 
pression, much less sympathy. Sir George's 
religious notions consisted of going to church, 
which he always looked upon as a duty owed 
to society, and of avoiding subscriptions and 
other clerical claims on every occasion. The 
clergy ought to be paid, he used to say with 
relish, according to the Buddhist law : only the 
eloquent preachers getting clarified butter, 
honey, and sugar, and the dull and long-wind- 
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ed going off with a bare allowance of paddy. 
But he sat out the dreariest sermons with equa- 
nimity, regarding it as a sort of penance which 
would make up for short-comings in other re- 
spects. Had he been on his dying bed, he 
would have summoned a priest to administer 
the last communion, regarding the priest all the 
while as a very poor creature indeed, and laugh- 
ing in his sleeve at the idea of having limited 
his burial fees by testament. 

Poor Ella was, therefore, only casting her 
pearls before swine when quoting some beau- 
tiful thought of Frederick Robertson and Ir- 
ving to her father. But even theological 
pearls were not wasted on Batty. What a les- 
son on pearls and swine does such a person as 
Kitty read us I She was always on the look- 
out for pearls, and grew richer and plumper 
every day ; whilst we, like the poor stupid 
sVine, content ourselves with the acorns of the 
field. 

As long as Ella would talk, Kitty would lis- 
ten, till she knew so much about Miss Cobbe's 
Theory of-Intuitions, and the points at issue 
between Strauss and R6nan, and the teachings 
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of the Coquerels and Ecce Homo^ that she might 
have taken a first-class medal in an examination 
on modem theology and its teachers. 

Examinations were far from Kitty's thoughts, 
though she Hked to learn what Ella wished to 
teach her. Ella knew that she had no religion, 
and was sure to insist upon her having a reK- 
gion one day ; but that question was not moot- 
ed yet, and Kitty hoped that it might not be 
mooted for a very long time. 

So long as Ella seemed satisfied with ^he 
progress of her theological education, it was 
enough. Ella was not really satisfied, and re- 
garded Kitty as a lost sheep, that it was her 
felicitous destiny to gather to the fold of her 
orthodoxy at some time or other. For the pre- 
sent she could wait. 

There were soon new ties of interest aris- 
ing between the two girls. It was not like 
lying on a bed of roses to be the daughter of 
a man like Sir George Bartelotte, and Kitty 
was the first friend to whom Ella had con- 
fided her domestic discomforts. Hitherto there 
had ever been a delicate reserve on both sides 
regarding this matter, Ella would never make 
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comments, and Kitty would be blind and deaf 
whenever Sir George made himself unpleasant 
by interference in effeminate trifles. Now, the 
veU was dropped on both sides. 

" Why should I mind telling you anything ?** 
Ella said — " you are as devoted to papa as if 
you were his daughter, and cannot help seeing 
his little faults." 

"And do I keep any secrets from you V* Batty 
made answer. 

So no secrets were kept on either side, and 
Ella grew doubly patient with her &ther^8 
whims, having some one always at hand to 
sympathise, to counsel, or to laugh and cry with 
her, as the case might be. 

Of course it was Kitty's fate to be now and 
then d^siUimonSy as the French say. Her as- 
pirations after refinement had been a little 
disappointed at Dr. Norman's house and Myra's 
also ; but had not Ella's mother been the grand- 
daughter of an Earl, and was not Ella's father 
the cousin of a peer of the realm ? Surely here, 
if anywhere, the atmosphere would be composed 
of aristocratic hydrogen, oxygen, pur et strnplsj 
totally unalloyed by proletarian elements. 
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She confessed to herself that Sir George 
often uttered sentiments, the moral vulgarity 
of which would have shocked even Polly Corn- 
ford, He never violated the rules of grammar ; 
he never used coarse expressions, but the mean 
little thought was none the less evident, the 
unmanly or illiberal opinion none the less re- 
pulsive. 

Ella was perfectly refined ; was she more so 
in thought or deed than the hard-working little 
photographers, Vittoria and her sister, or the 
unsophisticated Laura ? 

Time was teaching Kitty many things in 
which she had been hitherto childishly, egre- 
giously i^orant. Amongst others, it was 
teaching her the pith of that excellent old 
maxim — " All is not gold that glitters." 

But then so long as the glitter was there, 
Kitty did not much concern herself about the 
gold ; the first was enough to make her happy. 

At this period of her history, she was very' 
happy ; at least she thought so. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

THE JOURNEY SOUTH. 

TTTITH the first touch of briskness in the air, 
' ' Ella began to cough ; and the physician 
said she must go farther south. After some dis- 
cussion Malaga was decided upon, partly be- 
cause a friend of Sir George's had oflTered him 
the loan of a house there ; and partly, because 
Ella had never yet set foot on Spanish ground. 
So the preparations were made, and the journey 
was accomplished by means of Kitty's and Sir 
George's combined forces, with wonderful com- 
fort and tolerable economy. 

They travelled first-class, of course, and took 
with them a courier, a page, and two maids ; 
which fact inspired even the phlegmatic Spanish 
innkeepers with something like awe. Wherever 
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they went the best hotels were selected, Sir 
George settling the tariff of every expense on ar- 
rival. Compared to poor Perry's journey over 
the same ground a few weeks back, this was like 
a pompous progress of royal personages. Yet 
who would not rather have been Perry's com- 
panion, and seen with Perry's eyes I 

Wherever cathedrals, or picture-galleries, or 
ruins were to be seen, Kitty went, escorted' by 
Sir George and the courier. Sir George knew 
a great deal about architecture and antiquities,, 
something also of pictures, and did his best to 
inform Kitty. But nothing could possibly have 
been duller, Kitty thought, though she very 
careftdly concealed her sentiments. Sir George 
saw everything that was to be seen for his 
money, tired himself and his companion to 
death rather than let cicerones cheat him of a 
real, and had not the faintest notion that where 
he saw dry bones only, other people " made the 
dry bones to live." 

When Kitty came home from these excursions 
she made the dry bones to live, indeed, for Ella's 
benefit. She had not the fine insight into the 
innermost soul of beautiful things that Perry, 
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the Bianchis, and even brusque, noisy, talking 
Polly possessed so largely ; but she had a keen 
sense of outward harmony and perfection, and 
transcribed her experiences and impressions to 
Ella with marvellous vivacity and colouring. 

Wherever they took up their residence for 
any time, they made use of letters of introduc- 
tion ; and these furnished a little diversion much 
more in Kitty's way than sight-seeing. Men 
and women interested her so much more than 
people and things ;, she could never see too 
much of such society as she could see intimate- 
ly, no matter whether it was composed of the 
salt of the earth or not. 

"How you read people's characters!" Ella 
would say, half in admiration, half in alarm. 
" I feel quite afraid of you I I am sure no one 
has a weakness that you do not discover." 

Which was quite true ; but the fact need not 
have rendered Kitty awfiil in anybody's eyes, 
since she took no weakness amiss. 

At Malaga they settled down for several 
months, in a prettily situated villa outside the 
town. It happened that a great many English 
and other tourists had flocked thither that sea- 
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son, and Kitty and Ella might have been as gay 
as they pleased. Sir George always selected 
foreign society, on principles of economy ; it cost 
a great deal less in the matter of eating and 
drinking. Ella selected it on sesthetic grounds, 
finding the ordinary nm of foreign tourists more 
cultivated and polished than English ones. 
Their guests were mostly French, with a sprink-* 
ling of English and Americans, and, as is always 
the case in small societies abroad, people saw a 
great deal of each other. ^ There is very little 
sight-seeing in Malaga ; so that after the first 
week or two, visitors settled down to such 
routine as best suited their tastes and habits ; 
in unison, according to the rules of social natural 
selection, with those acquaintances who best 
suited them. 

Kitty's gift, par excellence^ was that of organ- 
izing social life, and making it agreeable. No 
wonder she was so loved and courted, and 
adored in this weary work-aniay world, where, 
for the most part, poor every-day human ex- 
istence is left to itself, — ^unbeautified and un** 
cared for. 

Perfected capacity, however, like genius, en- 
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tails responsibilities on the possessor, and Kittj 
soon found her excess of popularity becoming a 
burden. At Shelley House she had been the 
adoration of a simple-hearted family only ; at 
Myra's house, the adoration of Myra, and of no 
one else; at Fontainebleau, the adoration of a 
very small circle indeed. Here the case was very 
different. The winter residents at Malaga rnnn- 
bered half a score of families, and though Kitty 
did not stand on an equal pinnacle of favour with 
all, she was universally acknowledged to be the 
leading spirit of the little society. The Gardi- 
ners were there, and the versatile Mr. Tyrrell, 
who had been at Fontainebleau, was there, en- 
joying life as much as ever. 

Among new acquaintance a certain Baron de 
Fontani^ must be mentioned. Kitty had never 
seen any one at all like the Baron de Fontani^ 
before. He was not young, and certainly not 
handsome in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word ; but he had what goes much farther in 
the world than good looks, namely, distinguish- 
ed manners and the quality of worldly-wise 
amiability, in almost equal proportion with Kitty 
herself. 
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He possessed only the ordinary accom- 
plishments of a gentleman, could neither sketch 
like Mr. Tyrrell, nor shoot and hunt like Cap- 
tain Longley ; but he had held a diplomatic ap- 
pointment at one of the polished courts of 
Europe, and combined a rare knowledge of the 
world, with what Emerson calls " the happiest 
way of doing things." 

It was natural that a man like the Baron de 
Fontani^ who was rich, unmarried, and agree- 
able, should be sought after in a society of 
which several were young ladies, and ladies 
neither young or old, to whom the fitct of his 
bachelor-hood was a pleasant subject to speculate 
upon. Kitty did not speculate upon it ; she was 
quite satisfied with her lot as she had chosen it 
just then, and did not want to make an 
exchange of certainties for uncertainties. The 
Baron found her the most charming woman, 
and the most attractive companion of any in 
the place ; so, without the least sentimentality 
on the one side, or coquetry on the other, 
sprang up a friendship, or rather comradeship, 
as new as it was delightful to both. This fr'ank 
liking could not be set down as flirtation by 
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outsiders. Whenever an excursion was formed, 
the Baron contrived to place himself in the 
same carnage with Kitty, as her vis-h-vis. If a 
hill were climbed, he proffered his arm to her 
before any one else had time to do so. As much 
deference as society permits a man to show to 
any lady whose mere acquaintance he is, the 
Baron showed Kitty. 

Ella, who was as unselfish as a woman can be, 
delighted to see her friend's life made pleasant 
by this new element in it. The two girls talked 
of the Baron and of his marked liking for Kitty, 
with a perfect frankness, and laughed at the 
foolish Kttle world of Malaga for calling it by 
any other name. 

" Oh I dear," Kitty said one day, " it makes 
one fit to laugh and cry in a breath to see how 
one's best Mends misunderstand one 1 Actually, 
Sir George is angry with me now, and all be- 
cause of the Baron." 

"And the Gardiners are in a pet with us 
both — and all because of the Baron 1" laughed 
Ella. 

" And Mr. Tyrrell is^ not a bit Kke himself, 
and all because of the Baron I" echoed Kitty, 
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" And we shall have to cast our tents and be 
off away, and all because of the Baron !" 

« Oh I Ella r 

Kitty looked so unmistakably aghast that 
Ella could not forbear smiling a roguish 
smile. 

" Of course we won't leave Malaga, my dear, 
if '' 

She put her arm round her friend, and looked 
into her eyes, inquisitively, before finishing her 
sentence. 

" If the Baron's friendship for you is likely to 
become anything more serious, and you are his 
ally," she said. 

"Ella!" Kitty said, in her superior sort of 
way, " I am no more in love with the Baron 
than I was with Dr. Norman ; and he is no more 
in love with me than he is with any one of the 
Gardiners." 

" Don't be too sure of that." 

" But I am sure of it. As if a woman of sense 
couldn't tell whether a man's liking for her was 
a dangerous liking or no 1 Now, the Baron's 
liking is a safe Uking, and it is very meddle- 
some of people to concern themselves with it to 
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our mutual discomfort. I hate Bohemia and its 
ways ; but the spirit of liberty that prevailed 
there had something really good about it, ai;id 
moral too. It prevented pettiness." 

And Miss Eitty held up her handsome head, 
and looked exceedingly dignified. 

«Why should anything like friendship be 
quite impossible between men and women in re- 
spectable society?" she said. "Love is like 
eating Dead Sea apples ; but friendship — a less 
enticing and far wholesomer fruit — should be 
freely permitted to all. How seldom^ one can 
taste it 1 There was Dr. Norman, whom, as 
a friend, I love with all my heart ; why could he 
not let matters rest so 1 There is the Baron, 
whose acquaintance is very, very pleasant ; why 
may I not have it f 

"Because he is sure to fall in love with 

you." 

"Indeed, and indeed, he will do no such 
thing." 

" Did not Mr. Perugino ? Did not Dr. Nor- 
man's son ? Did not Dr. Norman ?" 

" And these are but three out of the many 
men I have known intimately 1 You don't 
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know the world as I do, Ella. It will always 
be the shy, homely, helpless Dr. Normans, and 
the poor good-for-nothing Peruginos, who will 
want me to marry them to the end of the 
chapter, and not the rich, brilliant Tyrrells, or the 
polished, aristocratic Barons with a dozen decor- 
ations. Men of their stamp invariably prefer a 
different type of women — ^the angels, in fiict ; 
whilst the others fall on their knees before 
the first strongly-marked feminine character 
they meet." 

" There are exceptions to every rule ; and 
certainly the Baron has showed himself very 
devoted to you." 

" Do let us go into the garden, and eat some 
custard apples, by way of a refreshment," Kitty 
said, coaxingly; "I feel in such a very bad 
temper.'* 

And the two girls said no more about the 
Baron that day. 

Finding Kitty so sore on the subject, Ella 
felt afraid to recur to it of her own accord, 
though sadly anxious to speak the thought of 
her mind. 

What if Kitty's indignant protest against 
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the Baron ? 

What if the Baron wished to make her his 
wife? An indescribable sense of fear took pos- 
session of Ella's mind, and there rested. Was 
this sweet new gift of Heaven to be short-lived 
as the joy of a butterfly's existence on a summer 
day? 

To this friendless, sisterless, motherless girl, 
Kitty's friendship had come as the return of 
health to the sick, as an accession of wealth to 
the poverty-stricken, as the unexpected advent 
of children to the childless. Kitty seemed to 
fill the place of friend, sister, mother, all in one; 
and Ella had rested on her strong afiTection, 
thankful to Heaven for the boon, and asking no 
other. 

She now realised on what frail tenure her 
lease of happiness was held. Kitty loved her 
like a sister, but Kitty was yoimg, clever, beauti- 
ful ; who so likely to marry in all the world as 
she? 
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Again, was not the advantage of this compact 
of friend^p chiefly advantageoos to her father 
and herself? 

They gave Kitty the grosser necessaries of 
life, shelter, food, and the wherewithal to he 
clothed ; she gave in return what money cannot 
purehaae, what even affection cannot command, 
namely, rare gifts of a rare mind, and the wealth 
of the sweetest disposition in the world. Beauti- 
ful, winning, adorable Kitty I How should they 
bear to lose her t How should they pass their 
lives without her 1 

Ella pondered on this question during the 
silent hoiu:s of the night, and came to the con- 
clusion that nothing should induce her to act a 
selfish part towards her friend in this emer- 
gency ; that anything in the world should be 
sacrificed rather thau Kitty's happiness. 

If the Baron desired to marry Kitty, and 
Kitty desired to marry the Baron, she would 
dispose of part of her little property, rather than 
Kitty should go without some sort of dot. She 
would move Heaven and earth rather than put 
an obstacle in the way of the marriage. 

VOL. ri. T 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

"THAT CONFOUNDED FRENCHMAN!" 

SIR GEORGE'S temper was not improved by 
the spectacle of the Baron sitting at Kitty's 
feet. When everything went smoothly, his 
temper could hardly be called angelic ; but the 
Baron's frank liking for Kitty, and Kitty's frank 
liking for the Baron, irritated him to a pitch 
that would seem in the highest degree unreason- 
able. If he did not wish himself to pay court 
to Kitty, what conceivable or, at any rate, ad- 
missible objection, could he have to any other 
man paying court to her ? Did he consider the 
Baron too good for Kitty, or Kitty too good for 
the Baron ? Was he only anxious on Ella's ac- 
count, foreseeing the desolation that Kitty's 
marriage would inevitably bring upon her? 

t2 



Sir George's strange conduct, how was it to be 
accounted for ? Not an excursion, not a dejeuner 
not a picnic tea, but was spoiled by his cap- 
tiousness in little things. The party was sure 
to be aliiranged too late in the day or too early ; 
or too many people had been invited ; or the 
wrong place hltd been fixed upon ; or the horses 
were wretched hacks, and he would not trust hit) 
neck to them. 

Lady Gardiner, who was a Scotchwmnan, used 
to say^ sotto vocey to her daughters at the place 
of meeting— "Poor Sir George is as eamstrairy 
as ever to-day ;"-— one could tell if he were 
" camslsrairy" or no in a moment, by the sound 
of his voice ; and the Baron would say to Kitty 
under cover of her pcurasol — 

" I could pitch that fractious little animal out 
of the window with the greatest possible plea- 



sui-e." 



Whereupon Kitty looked greatly shocked. To 
think of the father of her friend being called 
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^^ petit animar was too terrible ; and she scolded 
the Baron in a way that he found extremely de* 
lightfiil. Kitty, moreover, liked Sir George, 
and had done her utmost to slight him in no 
way, whilst receiving the pleasant attentions of 
a man so suited to her in every way as the Baron 
de Fontani6. 

Sir George tried to keep his ill-humour from 
aflfeoting Ella's enjoyment, but of necessity she 
felt it more than anyone. She loved and re- 
spected her father, and to find him making him- 
self ridiculous, grew so intolerable, that at last 
she spoke out. 

" Dear papa," she said affectionately, " if the 
worst comes to the worst, and we lose our Kitty 
of what use to fret ourselves to death about it *? 
She is not your daughter ; she is not my sister ; 
and if she were, we could not expect her to give 
up a happy marriage for our sakes. Being only 
our friend, we have no right to expect anything 
-p-^xcept her friendship always— and her com- 
pany as long as she will stay with us." 

" You are putting much too fine a point upon 
it," answered Sir George, with difficulty con- 
cealing his impatience. " Miss Silver's engage- 
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ment with us was made in a business-like way, 
and it ought so to be kept. It shall so be 
kept '' 

" Papa, dear ^" 

" Yes, my dear, I know exactly what you will 
say. You will argue as if every one of us were 
made up of angelic affection like yoiurself ; but 
we are not. Miss Silver is human — ^I am human 
— that confounded Frenchman is human ^^ 

Ella burst out laughing. 

" The poor Baron I But what has he to do 
with any private arrangements Kitty may have 
made with us ? In the eyes of the world, she is 
a member of our family." 

" My darling, you speak of Kitty Silver as if 
she were an ordijiary girl, made up of sugar and 
spice and all that's nice, as children say ; but 
you wholly lose sight of her extraordinary 
powers of mind, her insight into character, her 
judgment, her finesse. Now, do you suppose, 
for a moment, Ella, that, that — ahem — ^I beg your 
pardon — Frenchman is as blind as a bat f 

Utterly losing the clue of her father's dis- 
course, Ella let him go on, for the life of her 
unable to restrain a genuine laugh now and 
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then. What an odd figure he must have looked 
to a stranger, she thought, as she surveyed him 
from her sofa ! He never rested in the same at- 
titude for a moment, and as he waxed more 
and more wrathftd, his face seemed to grow 
smaller and more monkey-like, his eyes brighter 
and rounder, whilst his black hair was shaken 
like the mane of some enraged little animal. 

Ella loved her father devotedly, but she 
wished sometimes in her secret heart that Provi- 
dence had made him a little more dignified. 

" You don't divine my meaning ?" he asked, 
very brusquely. 

" Not in the least, papa." 

" That Fontani^ is a diplomatist, and has just 
returned from Berlin, where he has, doubtless, 
brewed mischief enough. Just think of what 
a wife like Miss Silver would be worth to him ! — 
oh ! he's as deep as Louis Napoleon himself — I 
know those Frenchmen." 

Ella listened with wide open eyes. What 
will-o'-the-wisp would her father think he had 
seen next ? 

" A man Kke that, my dear," Sir George went 
on, "doesn't want a rich woman or a titled 
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woman for his wife. He may think himself 
dencedly lucky — wonderfally lucky, to get a 
clever woman like Miss Silver without so much 
as a halfpenny I— or with no more pretensions 
to a pedigree than an orangoH&eller picked out 
of the street." 

" Dear papa I" 

"Don't be shocked at the comparison. I 
mean nothing disrespectful towards Miss Silver. 
But you must see my meaning. Miss Silver 
with her brains and her wonderful art of read- 
ing character, and the power she involuntarily 
exercises over everybody with whom she comes 
iQ contact, would be worth a dukedom to a man 
like that — the cat's-paw of some Bismarck or 
other, for all we know — ^the paid intriguer of 
some beggarly German court, the " 

" The poor Baron I" cried Ella, laughing in 
spite of herself. " Do you really think he de- 
serves to be called such hard names, papa ?" 

'* I don't know what he deserves, or what he 
doesn't deserve," Sir George said, still very 
wrathful ; " but he shall not marry Miss Silver. 
I tell you, Ella, he shall not. If I have to fight 
a duel with him, he shall not." 
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** Perhaps the Baron does not wish to marry 
her, after all," Ella said ; " and Kitty is so fond 
of us and so unselfish, that I believe she would 
make any sacrifice rather than make us un- 
happy '' 

" She would be most ungrateful if she were 
not ready to make any sacrifice — ^most ungrate- 
ful — as women generally are." 

" Indeed, papa," Ella went on, with a quiet 
current of displeasure underlying her gentle 
words. " I don't in the least agree with you 
there. I should deeply grieve to lose Kitty, 
but I should rejoice to see her married to a man 
she really cared for. And to put any obstacle 
in the way of such a marriage, would be little 
short of wickedness." 

"Of course, I don't want to do anything 
wicked," Sir George said, doggedly. "I've 
never done anything wicked in my life hitherto 
that I know of, and I should be sorry to begin 
at my age. But if that confounded Frenchman 
goes and makes love to Miss Silver, nothing in 
the world should prevent me fi:om kicking him 
out of the house." 

And, suiting the action to the words, Sir 
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he walked away, almost as much reKeved as if 
the cushion had been the body of the Baron 
himself. 

Ella hardly knew whether to laugh or cry at 
this new turn of affairs ; she was too used to 
small exhibitions of temper on her father's part 
to think much of this one, excepting in so far as 
it related to Kitty. 

What if the amount of admiration Kitty re- 
ceived should draw upon her Sir George's dis- 
like? 

What if Sir George should set himself wil- 
fiilly to prevent Kitty's marriage with the 
Baron, provided the Baron and Kitty agreed 
upon marriage ? 

Ella was sorely puzzled how to act so as to 
prevent either catastrophe, or any unforeseen 
plan that might be brewing in her father's mind 
inimical to Kitty's happiness. 

If only the Baron would speak out or go 
away! 
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She was Kitty's dearest friend; could she 
speak to the Baron? She decided that she 
could not. 

Poor little Ella ! She was too young as yet 
— ^numbering only twenty summers — and too 
feeble to deal with these obstinate, perplexing 
circumstances. As she lay on her sofa, so pale, 
so blonde, so rnxgnonne^ as the French would 
say, she only wanted a golden harp and wings 
to look like an angel "dressed for heaven;" 
and one instinctively felt that the harder busi- 
ness of life was very little fitted for her ; and 
that the position of being Sir George's daughter 
was not fitted for her at all. 

But no matter what a woman may be— a 
seraph or a virago, a saint or a sinner — she is 
almost sure to possess the feminine quality of 
tact; and Ella had managed to keep Sir 
George's imdesirable idiosyncrasies wonderfiiUy 
in the background hitherto. She could not feel 
sure of being able to do so now, and the thought 
was a distressing one. She could bear to lose 
Kitty, her newly-acquired, highly-cherished trea- 
sure — ^her pearl beyond all price ; but she could 
not bear to have anything cloud their most 




As she lay thinkiiig these sad thoughts, and 
sighing to herseli^ after the manner of women, 
that the sweetness of life should be so short- 
lived, in came the Apple of Discord — ^Kitty's 
bright, bewitching, indescribable self! Never 
were two women better contrasted : the one 
possessed of so magnificent a physique, of a 
character so elastic, so adapted to the exigencies 
of human life as it is, so fall of nascent charms 
and capabilities ; the other all delicacy and sofb- 
ness, and almost infantine loveliness and purity 
of look and temperament, and quite unfitted for 
intercourse with any but " the ^lite of human- 
ity," though the leaven that leaveneth the lump 
of society is small. 

" We have had such a pleasant drive," began 
Kitty, in a flow of spirits. " I hardly think you 
would have found it fatiguing. See, I have 
brought you home a pretty sketch, made on the 
spot for your album by Mr. Tyrrell and the 
Baron '' 
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The worde were fairly on her lips as Sir 
George entered the room ; but no sooner had 
he heard them, than he said, snappishly : 

" Always that confounded Frenchman I 
When you have finished talking about him, 
Miss Silver, perhaps you will listen to what I 
have to say." 

And with that he slammed the door to very 
violently, and went away. 

"Oh, dearl" said Ella, as soon as he was 
fairly out of hearing. "What can we do to 
make poor papa more amiable ?" 

Kitty sympathised and suggested, but she 
did not say, " Let us leave Malaga," which step 
Ella felt in her secret heart to be the only pa- 
nacea for the evil. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



GOOD NEWS. 



TT is a question whether the noblest and 
■*■ bravest of us could long support the small 
vexations that will disturb even the best-order- 
ed life without the stimulus of a pleasant sur- 
prise. Wise men and good women can doubt- 
less do a great deal towards preventing sordid 
or unworthy elements from spoiling the harmony 
of daily existence ; but who can command those 
happy accidents upon which we are all so de- 
pendent ? We learn — ^ah, how bitterly ! — the 
mirage-like nature of anticipated joy ; but hap- 
piness that comes to us as unexpectedly as 
treasure-trove, how good and reviving and 
blessed it is I We may respect our preachers, 
but let those who like listen to the best sermon 
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that ever was preached, and give me for my 
Boul's good a sudden piece of welcome news 
instead I 

Whilst poor Ella was pondering upon the 
nmnerous vexations cropping up in her daily 
path in consequence of her father's intractable 
temper, an nnseen force was at work that would 
for the time turn the lion into a lamb. A snarl- 
ing terrier turned into a placid pariour cat 
would le a more fitting simile ; but a baronet is 
a baronet, and must not be taken liberties with, 
even in jest. 

It must be mentioned, then, that Sir George's 
temper had been of late years tried amongst 
other things by a law-suit. This law-suit was, 
as usual, an affair of very long standing ; so 
long, indeed, that it had settled itself down in 
Sir George^s life as a sort of chronic ailment or 
inconvenience to which one submits with a bad 
grace. He sometimes wished that the matter 
might never come to an end, so sorely did he 
dread the idea of defeat. 

The question was one involving twenty 
thousand pounds, however; and when new(? 
came one morning that he was master of the 



enmmeivhoiise, looking across the orange-trees 
at the beautifbl pnrple monntains, and talk- 
ing over their needlework, very likely of tiie 
Baron, — only Sir George had no ears just 
then, — ^when he rushed in, flonrishing a letter 
over his head, his teeth chattering with ex- 
citement, his black hair blown abont his eyes, 
which were like the bright little eyes of a ter- 
rier who smells pleasant prey. 

" I've gained it I — ^IVe gained it T he cried, 
throwing the letter on the table, and taking it 
np the next moment, as if it was too precious 
to be out of his hands. " Fve gained it V* 

Then he laughed, almost a maniacal laugh, 
kissed Ella, and made towards Kitty as if he 
intended to kiss her too; upon which Miss Kitty 
blushed, and drew back with a ladylike amount 
of shyness, and Sir George shook hands with 
her instead. When the first preliminaries of 
congratulations were got through, Kitty, with 
her usual tact, left the father and daughter 
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alone. Sir George looked up, as much as to 
say — "Oh I what can it matter who hears 
about a lawnsuit that has put twenty thousand 
pounds in my pocket I" 

Ella looked up as much as to say — " As if we 
had secrets from you." But Eatty's tact was 
never at fault. She was, in truth, an epicure 
where her friendships were concerned, never ac- 
cepting immoderately of the good things her 
adorers offered her, never taking an ell if they 
offered several inches. Time cannot stale the 
infinite variety of a person so rich in gifts and 
graces, and so temperate in using the tribute 
paid to them. 

So Kitty smiled and nodded to her friend ; 
and, pretending that she wanted to write some 
letters that very minute, left them to their cheer- 
ful little Ute-hrtHe. 

" Dear papa 1" cried Ella ; " what a weight off 
yotir mind I I am so glad I" 

"But it makes such a difference in our in- 
come. In fact, it makes all the difference," Sir 
George went on, now grown quite calm and 
collected. " We need not keep away from Eng- 
land all the year roimd, as if we were dunned — 
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flectively; "and I should like it, for some 
things." 

" Or we might go down to Akenholme Park — 
I want very much to get my books re-catalo*gued. 
I shall put up a memorial window to your mo- 
ther in the church now, Ella; and, ohl my 
darling, I could die with an easy mind any 
minute, for you will have enough to Eve 
upon ! " 

Sir George's eyes were actually fiill of tears 
just then, but the next moment he was laugh- 
ing again exultingly. 

" It's about the only piece of good luck that 
ever overtook me in my Kfe," he went on ; " isn't 
it ? All my labourers' wives bore them sons, 
but no boy was ever bom to me. Your dear 
mother died when we were both in the heyday 
of our youth. In the matter of property, how 
shamefully did my uncles and aunts treat me ! 
In fact, without wishing to find fault with Pro- 
vidence, I must say I've been all along more 
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hardly used than my neighbours, though Fm a 
good churchman, and lead a proper sort of 
life.'^ 

"But now," said Ella, affectionately, for she 
was too used to her father's somewhat pompous 
show of orthodoxy to be shocked by it, " all will 
be well with us ; and if we are not contented and 
pleasant, and charitable to our neighbours, there 
will be no excuse." 

The last sentence was uttered very slyly, 
and, as may naturally be supposed, had refer- 
ence to the Baron. The cap fitted. 

" I should be charitable enough to people if 
they minded their own business," Sir George 
said; "but if that prig of a Frenchman comes 
dangling after Kitty, I'll pitch him out of the 
window without the least compunction." 

This speech was, however, uttered more in 
jest than in earnest, and wholly wanted the 
acrimony of former speeches made to the same 
purpose. 

" Papa, now you have got your cake, we shall 
expect you to be good, and not to get cross with 
anybody." 

" Don't you think the best thing we can do 
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ifi to leave Malaga ?" Sir Greorge said, maliciousl j. 
" It would serve them both right." 

"Both, papa? How can you utter anything 
half so unpardonable ? Kitty has done nothing 
Wrong." 

" She hasn't done anything wrong ; but the 
whole thing — the flirtation " 

"Ohl papa." 

" Well, call it what you will ; the whole thing 
has been carried quite far enough to spoil our 
enjoyment. If I want Miss Silver to write a 
letter for me — ^which she says she Ukes doing — 
where is she to be found ? In the company of 
the Baron. If we plan a pleasant drive, who is 
favoured with her conversation? The Baron. 
She neglects even you for that confounded 
Frenchman, and I won't put up with it !" 

But Ella went back to the subject of the 
twenty thousand pounds, and brought out all 
the salient points of it with so much discretion, 
that Sir George's heart softened towards the 
whole world in general, and poor Kitty in par- 
ticular, and he promised to treat her ipore leni- 
ently in future. 

For the few days following Sir George was 
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highly busy in consequence of his newly- 
acquired property, writing letters, making cal- 
culations as to investments, and so on. Ella 
advised him slyly to go to England. Kitty ad- 
vised him to go too, in her business-like, su- 
perior sort of way ; but he declared that no- 
thing in the world should induce him to make 
the journey just then; and the two girls laughed 
over his motive in secret. It was plain enough 
that he preferred to stay in Malaga, and be, in 
vulgar phraseology, the plague of Etty's life. 
But in all other particulars Sir George was, as 
we have said, suddenly turned into a lamb. 
He would chuckle to himself when alone, to 
think how much everybody wanted him to be 
gone, and how he did not choose to be gone ; 
and he teased Kitty about her preference for 
the Baron, and he teased the Baron about his 
preference for Etty, though in a good-tempered, 
gentlemanlike way, without any of his former 
acrimony. Under this new influence Malaga 
became for a time as pleasant as it had first 
been. When, indeed, did not twenty thousand 
pounds cause the wilderness to blossom as the 
rose? 
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Kitty was treated by her fiery little patron 
very much as a spoiled chfld at this epoch. If 
she was scolded and punished one moment, she 
was sure to receive sugar-plums the next. One 
day it was a pretty silk scarf Sir George gave 
her; another, a Spanish fan; neither of them 
costly gifts, certainly, but astounding as coming 
from him. He used to apologize for this new 
kind of spasmodic generosity to Ella by saying 
that he had never showed his appreciation of 
Kitty's devotion to her during her illness ; and 
that it was high time to do so now. 

One day, when he had been unusually pro- 
vocative and unusually generous, having pre- 
sented her with a pair of Malaga figures in 
coloured terraK5otta, of the value of twenty 
francs, Kitty made a show of deprecation. 

'* You are really too good. Sir George," she 
said. " I feel quite ashamed to take so many 
gifts from you." 

" I am sure you deserve them," he answered, 
rather bluntly. 

" Indeed I deserve nothing." 

He looked up, with a curious mixture of sus- 
picion, irritation, and dismay. 
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" There is nothing in the world I would not 
give you," he said, in an eager undertone. ** On 
my soul, nothing 1" 

Then, seeing that she blushed and dropped 
her eyelids, as much disconcerted by the man- 
ner as the matter of his speech, he added : 

" And I tell you once and for all, that if you 
marry that confounded Frenchman, I shall be 
the most miserable beggar on the face of the 
earth." 

He looked at her sharply for a minute, as 
much as to say, "If that confession does not 
take you aback, nothing will," and went away. 

When she was alone, Kitty closed the door 
softly, and walked up and down the room, 
colouring, smiling, almost laughing to herself at 
this unexpected turn of affairs. So utterly as- 
tounded and amused was she, that she could 
not restrain one or two little ejaculations — 
ejaculations not perhaps self-congratulatory, 
but certainly not expressive of displeasure. 

"What next!" she said, as she thought of 
Sir George being in love with her. 

What next, indeed ? 

END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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